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BACK RAGE 


Tracing witches 
and wizards 
in Europe 


ffiUntintr&erituT I 

- , HtaAMM laihMf -■■■ -. I 

MtlA vnuidiaft, Kunuf vitf ibmi fl 

R esearchers working on a book of 
European folklore are hunting down 
the last European witches, wizards 
and sorcerers in their hiding-places from 
the Urals to Portugal and from Iceland to 
Turkey. 

The fortv researchers involved In this 
project will interview several thousand 
people, hoping to learn from them the 
particular customs and traditions of their 
area and any particular local supersti- 
tions. 

These folklorists arc particularly in- 
terested in old traditional ways of life and 
work practices, most of which would 
have died out by the beginning of the 
twentieth century, when the teclmolo- 
eical revolution swept Europe and radical- 
ly changed the way of life. 

Did the vicar and the headmaster at the 
local village school receive a gift of lard 
aud gammon whenever a family in the 
village slaughtered a pig? [f so the folk- 
lorists will be interested to hear it. 

Such titbits are as interesting to them 
for material for their book as detailed 
descriptions of the paraphernalia of a 
bygone age, the flail, die Jiand-plougli, 
the wooden washtub and the Instruments 
required when building with clay. 

The team of scientists comes from all 
Wit EUtbbfe; East and W eat. They have 
made the headquarters for their work at 
the universities of Bonn and Zagreb. 

■One of the team is Professor Matildas 
Zander, a farmer's son from the Elfel and 
head of the national history and folklore 
centre at the Institute for scientific re- 
search Into German history attached to 
Bonn University. 

Proudly, he said: "This work is the only 
scientific project In the whole of Europe 
touching, on the border zones of Asia and 
North Africa. In pie four years we have 
been working together there has never 
been any, discord between East and 
West"..-. 

. It was hi Botin that the first “Atlas" of 
Produced between 
1928 and 1935. Professor Zender worked 
- on this, projeot, too, as a young scientific ' 
•assistant.- 

c At pie moment in Bonn the pre- 
; ppr*t 0 |y wOrk on the new “Atlas” is . 

fri&tea work ivai b«i 

published in fouf languages; E nglish Ger- 
man, Russian and French. '/ 

■ Details of threshing in. olden-days are 
being researched by a scientist from East 
Berlin. A Dane is wilting about .old ' 
peasant cutting arid carving implements. • ' 
A Portuguese is researching into customs 
surrounding, jewellery; and ornaments In 
the Christian religion fa days gone by and 
in the present day. His researches ww even 
.include modern-day plastic Christmas 
trees! 

* * . . * 

V Rusto wiehtiste, researchers from the 

other Balkan countries- and Western re- V 
. ^pera aie looting injp. ancient cust- : 
oms sutroundpig pie in specified areas. 

; ' and traditions W so ephemer- 

-# K research ,of this kind is a race ' 

•- r^faut time, the more so at the moment, ’ 


Already tliere are few people alive who 
can remember what life was like in 1900. 
The oldest person cooperating with Zen- 
der*s team is 93 years-old. 

The institute in Bonn has sent thou- 
sands of questionnaires to elderly people 
in the villages and small-towns of the 
Federal Republic and there is an urgent 
search for more people who can remem- 
ber peasant life liera sixty or seventy 
years ago. 

To be of real value to the researchers 
they must have detailed knowledge of 
methods of ploughing, cattle rearing, 
marketing and inheritance in those days. 

Zender and his team are not overlook- 
ing the present day and have compiled a 
questionnaire about rural life in the years 1 
1967-1970. They want to know for in- 
stance how Jong the modern-day widow 
wears her weeds, how a modem wedding 
is celebrated, customs surrounding the 
Christmas-tree, customs at Faschtng and 
what saints are Invoked to fight what 
Illnesses today. Josef H. Weber 


Flight of fancy sends Bavarian 
police on wild-goose chase 


E mergency, Munich airport calling; will 
flight engineer H . . . please report to 
Munich airport immediately. Boeing 707 is 
in distress. Emergency landing may be 
necessary." 

Tills SOS call was received by the po- 
lice in Kaufbeuren, Bavaria, on 21 June. 
But tiie distress call did not coine from 
Munich airport, it came from the afore- 
mentioned H . . ., a 23 year-old former 
Lufthansa employee, who wanted to gain 
status in his girlfriend's eyes. 

H . . . had given police his girlfriend's 
address and immediately following the 
"mayday" call he was picked up from 
there in a police car. 

He quickly pulled on an old airline 
uniform and told police: “I’ve had a few 
drinks; can you take me to Munich? “ 


(MBncliner Merkur, 25 June 1970) With its blue light flashing and siren 


wall i l, 8 1 police car raced off^, 
would-be flight engineer. 

On the outskirts of Munich * 
local police car was waiting to taker 
on the rest of his journey. But aS' 
Munich police were some what su5 
and on arrival at Munich's RieraS 
he was taken into the Lufthansa o| 
Nobody had sent out a call ft 
former employee and tliere ** 
Boeing in distress. H... had (o 6 
that his story of the plane's pUotit 
seriously ill with symptoms of ma 
and the Boeing being brought h | 
trainee pilot was just a flight of fW 
I just wanted to seem blit* 
girlfriend,” lie said. But now he IS 
with impersonation and raislnaiJ 
alarm and will have to pay thec«|A 
free ride through Bavaria In the 3 
beuren police car. 

G3TUTTGARTER ZEITUNG, 2S Sm\H 


Srtr e (German ahrilmite 
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EEC entry negotiations will have 
world-wide repercussions 






Lufthansa 


The international airline 
made in Germany. 


ollowlng the commencement in Lux- 
embourg of the procedures designed 
o lead to the entry into the European 
‘ anomic Community of Britain, Den- 
rk, Ireland and Norway negotiations 
re now under way in Brussels, first with 
Htain, then, from September, with the 
others too. 

The present negotiations ore not merely 
1 . matter of British membership of the 
nmon Market. Far more is at stake, 
urope consists not only, of these ten 
tries. There is also the group known 
the rump Efta - Portugal, Iceland and 









.Vn^n vou'io out of oui plane, 
■ • ■ slid our passenger. 


■ : (' I'M ti! i ouiitiy with a foreign 

I 1 ■ )■: -a imlo things like making a 

■ ■ • ' • 1 ■ 'id • an he <t problem. 

1 v an mound hostesses can 
i • " thun ju.-d flight information. 

' : li-'v • au help you with 

1 “i * e dm. i . problems. They 
'* ’l« l or u.-nt a c:;n for you. 
h v mi .v'i.iI . going on down- 
. : i . and »#•/ .right. Yon name it 

1 • • 1 a. ii ili oiJuced an 
1 vi- - the red-cap girls, 
m "i ' li'hlren travelling alone. 

■ ' : 1 • hildivi.. elderly or h.indi- 
-j>in and. of course, ovoryhody 

- • i - • ■ • 1 ■ . help. 

1:1 !;>.■'/';( . M >i v/ her ever you fly 
1 iiiihaiisa. you have somebody waiting 
to help you. 


Portugal, Iceland and 
, .id, Sweden, Austria 
Firiapd. Austrian neutrality is in a 
ts own and Finland is in a 
ositiqn. 

e nine Efta countries constitute a 
Jrede. area and have abolished tariff 
b between each other. It would be 
to; reverse thl$ progress foilow- 
— the Common Market entry of the 
forcing Denmark or Norway, say, to 
rot tariff barkers against Sweden. 

»re Are other European countries too 
would be affected by the proposed 
on of economic and political forces in 
rope - Spain, for instance, not to 
ntloji. our neighbours in Eastern Eu- 

Jjren Again, non-European countries In 
«Ka, 7 Australia and New Zealand 

jip.. . 7 : ; J , /• ‘ ' 

^ tuiiiiuiuiurnaiiiiiiiwMiiiutiaiiR 
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The negotiation strategy now taking 
shape provides for all negotiations - with 
tire four membership candidates, the 
rump Efta countries and the Common- 
wealth - to be concluded at the same 
time. 

A comprehensive network of partly 
multilateral, partly bilateral agreements Is 
to be concluded. It is not merely a matter 
of a large number of negotiating parties; 
there is no end to the number or topics 
on which agreement must be reached and 
the constitutional consequences for a 
number of countries are unforeseeable. 

What with the slow-moving machinery 
of such permanent conferences, not to 
mention the specific difficulties, differen- 
ces of opinion and, for instance, the 
reserve shown by the British public 
towards the whole idea one may well 
anxiously wonder whether political forces 
will have the stamina to meet the 
deadlines envisaged. 

■ The idea would be ■ conclusion of 
negotiations first with Britain by tl^eend 
of 1971, a year for ratification procedur- 
es and a transition period of about five-tq 
seven years. The final links hi : this bold 
new European drain could then be forged 
between 1978 and 1980. 

By about the same time the expanded 
EEC ought to have developed from a 
customs union to the higher level of an 
economic and monetary union, ddth nil 
that that entails. 

The Bonn Federal governeineiU, which 
has consistently advocated expansion of 
tho Common Market, bears a special and 
immediate responsibility, being the spok- 
esman for tiie EEC until the end of the 
year. '• i. ' 

Tiie style and working rhythm in- 
troduced by Foreign Minister Sdieel at 
Ministerial level and by Ambassador 
Sachs at deputy level will be here to stay. 
-Iri politics too habits count for some- 
thing. , 

It can only be hoped that the Foreign 
Minister, who at the urgent request of 


D V NL\ B \ L 
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You can join the Big Boys Club soon ! 

(Cartoon: Fritz Wolf/Klolur Naclirlclilon) 


-Economic Affairs Minister Sdiiller lias 
now at the lAst minute added the burden 
of the Brussels negotiations to liis many 
other commitments, Will . find the time 
and energy to eh&uYe thafthc Valles' taVo 
the right course. 

Walter Scheel is dependent on the 
continual consensus of opinion of Com- 
mon Market members and must, of 
course, take the wishes of the applicants 
into account. He must also mobilise the 
irreplaceable expert knowledge of the 
European Commission at tiie right mo- 
ment. , 1 

Britain lias come to Brussels with views 
on negotiation priorities and tempo that 
are probably more definite than those of 
the Six. at the present juncture; < 

As regards the difficult matter of 
agricultural policy, which will soon be 
reached, all concerned will first and 
foremost have to base their considerations 
on what has in fact developed within the 
Common Market. The problem is that 
this policy 1 has to a large extent proved a 
failure. :■ I : 

Can the EEC seriously expect its futufe 
partners to ; allow ' themselves to 1 be talked 


Friends in the West back Foreign 


A fter talks in Washington with Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers and a 
conversation' with President Nixon Walter 
Scheel talked In terms of this country's 
allies being irt agreement with, the tarots 
and procedures of the Bonn Federal 
government's policy, towards' the Eastern 

Views tallied completely, he stated, and 
he had been assurecl of full backing lq his 
Moscow negotiations with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko. ■ . ■ 

From ti?e point of view of the motives, 
behind the Foreign Minster's Visit id 
London; and j W ashington the outcome 
could hardly 'have been more successful. 


He has succeeded in gaining demon- 
strative and full Support. This should 
prove valuable hoth in dealing? With 
Moscow ,and on the home front, as the 
Opposition in the Bundestag will realise- 
Agreement on procedures-,, to use Heir 

Scheel’s own word, is even more funda- 
mental than basic agreement, which was 
already apparent. This can only mean the 
Jink between the Four-Power talks In 
perlin and Jthe Moscow negotiations on an 
Agreement renouncing the use of force 
between this ; country , find; the Soviet 
Union. ',7 • . . 1 "' 1 • 1 . ■ 

Partly but not entirely due to a certain, 
aifibunt 'df dlsagreeitieht oh this scores 


into accepting a system by which they 
have manoeuvred themselves Into an 
ominous position and which would, 
moreover, Unpos? a dispronortippate bqf- 
den on Britain? 

At the same time a start must definitely 
be made on other topics that will take a 
long lime to discuss — the customs union 
.aspects, for Instance. Currency negotia- 
tions, Involving sterling and debts, will be 
no less delicate. 

Even though it can be assumed that all 
concerned are politically willing to bring 
the -negotiations to . a successful coii- 
clusion* including reasonable transitional 
and adjustment agreements, there can stilj 
be no certainty of success. • , . 

It does, of course, transcend one's 
political imagination to envisage failure of 
these negotiations too. Europe has been 
granted a fresh opportunity, an undeserved 
one, it might almost be said — of 
summoning Its strength over the iorthi 
coming decade, It is an opportunity that 
must not be wasted. ■ 

T • tiiins Herbert Qptz \ 

(Frankfurter Aline ineinq ZellunA 
■ fDr Dwitschfanfl, 20 July i970| 


occasionally creating tiie impression that 
despite general agreement views on speci- 
fic^Olpts- differed niore than might be 
expected from the natural divergence of 
interests. 

• If the. Foreign Minister has been sue-, 
cessfpl in eliminating any such potdntlal 
bones of contention in his talks with Sir 
Alec Douglaa-Honie and ! Mr Rogers It 
pannot but be to the benefit of policy as 
a whole. All would then be clear op the 
Western front. 1 

Bonn’s Fprelgii Minister now has a 
sounder basis for his talks In Moscow 
even though he cart hardly know exactly 
what lies in store, for him in the negotia- 
tions with Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Herr Scheel will riot, In ally case* have 
an. easy time of it even -if, the Soviet 
Union unexpectedly were to dhiulge In 
the Berlin Talks what it mi^it be pie par- 
ed to doncede oji' Berlin. ■: ■ . ' > ; 

' ' :t * (SflddoaUchq Zellunf, 3C July 1970) 
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Controlling oil is Moscow’s 
main Mid-East aim 


M oscow's proposals for a settlement 
of the Middle East crisis are evident* 
ly intended to divest Israel of a number 
of trump cards it now holds whDe in 
return conceding a number of none too 
serious improvements on the situation as 
in 1967. 

The proposal for either the UN Se- 
curity Council, of which the Soviet Union 
is a permanent member, or the Four 
Powers guarantee the frontiers is aimed at 
gaining international blessing, as it were, 
For Soviet presence In the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. 

This plan represents the latest stage of a 
policy intensified since Use death of 
Stalin and including both economic and 
political elements. 

The way was opened for a policy of 
Soviet infiltration, systematically pursued 
since 1953, when Nasser in 1952, at that 
time an apparently minor figure, over- 
threw King Farouk and began what was, 
to begin with, cautious progress towards a 
socialist state coupled with determined 
opposition to the Communists. 

By the end of 1953 there were definite 

Brutality in Saigon 
- but also in Hanoi 
and Red China 

A merican democracy has its draw- 
backs but when it comes to human 
suffering it can be remarkably effective. 
Nearly 500 South Vietnamese political 
prisoners detained in gruesome conditions 
on an Island in the South China Sea have 
been flown to Saigon and will probably 
be released because of the hue and cry in 
the United States caused by the disclosures 
of two American politicians. 

As members of Congress they insisted 
on Investigating rumours according to 
which the detainees were bn prisoned in 
inhuman tiger cages, holes in the ground 
covered with cement dabs. 

When these dreadful rumours turned 
out to be true the two men did not 
hesitate for a moment to point an 
accusing finger at (heir South Vietnamese 
allies in the eyes of the world. 

Pilloried by public opinion, the Thieu 
government yielded. Saigon clearly de- 
cided for reasons of common sense rather 
than humanity to give way to the uproar 
and disgust in America. 

Unfortunately this way of bringing pres- 
sure to bear on the innuman behaviour 
of Aslan governments can only be put 
into limited effect. Political prisoners in 
North Vietnam are treated with the same 
brutality - in Red China too. 

(Frankfurter Allaemclna Zeitung 
fQr Deutschland, IS July 1970) 


signs of increased Soviet contacts with 
Middle Eastern countries, which, until the 
end of the Second World War at least, had 
mainly been Western-oriented. 

These countries were lent political 
support, arms deals were made and 
financial and cultural links developed. 

Admittedly, relations between Moscow 
and Nasser, who was recently in the 
Soviet capital again, have never been 
entirely trouble-free 
Since 1956 Egypt, like Syria and 
Yemen, has been supplied with amis from 
the Eastern Bioc but Soviet support for 
the Kassem regime In Iraq, to which 
Nasser was opposed, and the Egyptian 
head of state's attacks on Arab Com- 
munists have seriously strained relations 
between the two countries. 

Nasser attempted to stabilise his ties 
with the United States by declaring 
iiimself prepared to accept financial sup- 
port from Washington and the first signs 
of a relaxation of tension between Cairo 
and Moscow did not materialise until May 
1959, promptly being honoured by a 
ninety- million -Mark Soviet loan. 

Above ail the United States but also 
Britain failed to grasp what was probably 
the decisive opportunity of gaining in- 
fluence in Egypt when in 1956 they 
refused to aid construction of the Aswan 
dam. 

Realising the economic and further- 
read ling political possibilities the Soviet 
Union obliged in a 1 ,250-niUlion-Mark 
project of incalculable propaganda value. 

The spell was then broken, regardless of 
further tension between Nasser and Mos- 
cow in 1961 on account of the poor 
treatment of Communists in Egypt and 
Syria, which nt that time formed part of 
the UAR. 

Moscow gave foreign policy considera- 
tions precedence over ideological ones, 
however, nnd Kassem enabled the Soviet 
Union to penetrate Iraq. He was prompt- 
ly rewarded with financial aid to the tune 
of 45 1 million Marks. 

Jordan did not establish diplomatic 
relations with the Sovlot Union until 
1964 but there could be no doubt that 
there too, as In other pro-Wostem coun- 
tries such as Tunisia, Lebanon and Ku- 
wait, the bacillus of non-alignment — a 
step In Moscow's direction - was be- 
ginning to take effect. In 1967 King 
Hussein paid his first visit to the Soviet 
Union. 

Since 1954 and 1955 the scope of 
Soviet military and financial assistance 
and thus influence in tlie Arab countries 
has continually increased. By the time of 
die Six Days/ War in 1967 the Eastern 
°ff ere d the Arab countries 
19,800 million Marks' worth of aid, half 
of this for arms purchases. 

Only a third of the assistance promised 


Consulate agreement with Warsaw 


T he first talks' on the establishment of 
consular relations between this coun- 
try and Poland have been concluded In 
Warsaw. Foreign' Ministry officials from 
the two countries are shortly to meet 
again. 

U may seem regrettable that agreement 
on extension of the rights of the Federal 
Republic trade.pilsston'in Warsaw and the 
Pplldi trade mission In Cologne was not 
reached in file first round of talks. 

The Federal government could well do 
with some such success In its policy 
towajds the Eastern Bloc, but ills not a 
question of appearance but of alpng-temi 
undertaking, tire normalisation of rela- 
tions between this country and Poland. 


Superficial demonstrations would hard- 
ly be of benefit for the aim in view. What 
is needed is an agreement satisfactory to 
both sides. 

It is as well that time is being taken and 
th&t negotiations are detailed and pro- 
tracted. This will serve to prevent later 
misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions. 

What is important is that the exchange 
does not . come to an abrupt end and on 
this there can be no doubt. A long-term 
trade agreement between Bonn and War- 
saw has been concluded and political 
negotiations are shortly to be resumed. 

,' (HandeUblalt, 13 Jqly.;970) 


has been given, yet ninety per cent of the 
arms have been delivered. It will be 
remembered to what extent the Soviet 
Union re-equipped the defeated Arab 
armed forces after the June war, includ- 
ing the provision of a Sam 3 missile 
system costing an estimated 3,500 million 
Marks. 

As long ago as the 1956 Suez campaign 
the Soviet Union offered Egypt massive 
assistance, even nuclear. It Is assumed 
that the hot line between Moscow and 
Walilngton was used to forestall direct 
Soviet intervention In the Six Days' War. 

Although the Soviet Union gave up Its 
submarine base in Vlora, Albania, in 1961 
following the establislmient of close ties 
between Albania and Cliina Moscow has 
since systematically boosted its naval 
presence in the Mediterranean. 

It is not merely a matter of beingable 
to bring military influence to bear. There 
Is also the Arab oil. Oil is not only to be 
withheld from the West should the need 
arise; it is also needed to meet growing 
Soviet and Eastern Bloc requirements and 
help expand trade with Western Europe. 

Since the middle of last year the 
Russians have by virtue of a treaty with 
Iraq, die right to help exploit the 
Rumelia oilfields. The Soviet Union is 
also building Iraq u port on the Persian 
Gulf. 

The forthcoming British withdrawal 
from the Gulf will, what is more, create a 
vacuum that is probably on Interesting 
proposition for Moscow. 

There are many indications that Nasser 
will not have been fully satisfied with the 
outcome of his recent talks in Moscow. 
He evidently continues to harbour illusions 
that do not meet with the approval of the 
advocates of realpolitik in Moscow, who 
have consistently pursued a long-term 
strategy. 

It is doubtful whether he and his Arab 
friends will realise that Soviet support for 
the Arab cause against Israel is less a 
matter of spreading Communism, to 
which Moscow would not of course 
object, than one of specific political and 
economic advantages. Geoig Gusvuann 

(HanJelkblnit, H July 1970) 

Melina Mercouri to be 
tried in absentia 

C riminal proceedings against absentee 
defendants are usually decidedly pol- 
itical in nature. The show trial the Greek 
junta plans to stage against a number of 
its opponents all over the world is no 
exception. 

The threat to the regime from without 
represented by Andreas Papandreou, Me- 
lina Mercouri and Mikis Theodorakis, 
differ though they may as individuals, Is 
evidently felt by militaiy to be greater 
than analysts of the Greek scene have so 
far felt to be the case. 

That these three personalities are to be 
tried In absentia in tne same way as Greek 
journalists living in this country who 
make no bones about their feelings 
towards the regime would seem to lend 
support to the supposition that the junta 
feels threatened. 

The projected proceedings against 
Theodorakis are particularly grotesque, 
the composer only recently having been 
given the opportunity to leave the coun- 
try. 

In view of recent mopping-up of oppo- 
sition within the Greek armed forces it Is 
far from impossible ' that the trials are 
symptomatic of struggle within the junta 

It will soon be seen whether the show 
trial is intended to paper over differences 
of opinion within tne Junta one last time 
or merely represents a further step on the 
monotonous ladder of an authoritarian 
government.,- 

(FninkftrtM Allrtmetn* Zeitung 
fBr Deutschland, IS July 1970) 


t " sltsP °l* p ™ Adenauer’s 
" DgdS blinkered 

3 s,rodc " ,roueh ‘‘ ie successors 

id 

ct The reception given to him by Paji Why is there no unity In Bonn on foreign 
r. on 13 July was decidedly cordial, ft policy any more? Why is there an 
public speeches were chilly in cacti increasing tendency towards die two-party 
Visitor and host did not begin tot cystem? Federal Minister for Economic 
until they reached the privacy of Cooperation, Erhard Eppler's answer ex- 
as Papal library. plained at length in the following article la 

a) For more than half an hour thtfc th .“ ?P U “™ ot ,a “ * 9 

assisted by Eastern Bloc specialist Cu responsibilities of Its own pollolat The 
I, 11, questioned Hie Chancellor sole).* ■? •* “S to “P a Wl,h tho 
re Bonn's policy towards the East tags Konrad Adenauer. 

" 0dertfcta * In East Bloc policy the Christian 

id par cular. 1 Democrat and Christian Social Union 

l £ Finally he encouraged Herr Braodtt parties are looking for outright confronta- 

Lu nnntirmft uiilk tWa • s it,.*, at a mnnxAnt uittAn noantlfttlnne arfl 
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continue with the present apprad tlon at a moment when negotiations are 
Bonn’s chief government spokesman beginning to run more smoothly than 
rad Alders even talked in terms oft many people who knew the bases for 
agreement to regulate ecclesiastical pi these negotiations lrnd expected, 
lems in the East after die treaty Inna Those who know what is what in the 
Bonn and Warsaw. . CDU/CSU are just as anxious about die 

Virtually noddng of all this mrtte P 0 "* °J r £&> urs succeecUn S 


Virtually noddng of all this mttk P 0 "* ° f f ^ v . ours speeding 
ed in die two men’s speeches. Enftj as they are of their failing! 
may have talked of building bddu Just Imagine some time in 1971 the 

hi'fvvFPn n.itinnc nnH nraloar) Fnnw? QflCC Slid III til TO ChflncdlOf IClilt GcOni 


may nave talked oi building mum u i 1110 

between nations and praised Euioch on* 3 ® ^ future Chancellor Kurt Georg 
unification as envisaged by that u p Kiesli^ger standing up in public ana 
European, Adenauer” but Ids main ftp* Glaring that he would like to corns to 
were education, yoiuig people and ii ^ims with and open negotiations with 
family, about all of which lie matt that phenomenon, that tract of land, 
warn ilia note which as a nation is non-existent, the 

_ * ' .. . ■ other part of Germany l He would be 

For fear the audience accorded ft laughed out of court by the whole world, 
Brandt could be utilised for par w dnot he alone, 
political purposes Paul V! CUM*! t* CDU/CSU would have 0lJy 

Cltrisliaji Democratic-tinged polltAh ^stives they would have to lose 
the result that his guest emphasised M (hit „ untr J h „ „ rrvinl . nn w . „ 


berfl Town Hall. 


resmi mai ms guest ™ face la this counter by carrying on where 

Democracy more than he had JntaH Bnmdt left offi & t | iey w J ou f d hove t0 

l0lll8 ‘ cut themselves off completely in the 

At short notice the Chancellor aW foreign policy sphere, 
tins text or his speech, deleting a mg If, despite this, the battlccry goes up 
of sincere understanding between wa the Federal Republic would bo plunged 
and state and incorporating a catalogs back twenty years in time to the early 
social policy topics ranging from nfli fifties when there was last a confronta- 
accuniulatlon to workers’ participation! Hon on foreign policy, 
management instead. .Looking back to those days one tiling Is 

(in k zniT, clear _ Konrad Adenauer’s main aim was 

_ £* speedy integration of the Federal 

An unfortunata o=«rn.d In th. TllO SPD W0S at tills 

caption, paao ono of isiua 432 dated 23« mm ndlng out whether there was a 
1870. Tho lost contonoe of tho capita *** pos&ouity of coming to terms with the 
have read: Egon Bahr (loft), Alexandra* other part of Germany, perhaps by 

Chancellor Brandt and the governing WJ*. foregoing this alliance with the West 
Barlln, Klaus SchUti. at the moating h* 4 *! awance wnn me wear. 

barg Town Hall. . . At * interesting comment on what 

, In lhose days came on 25 June 

"" ' **"63 when Eugen Gersteiunaier, as Presi- 

• i ! of the Bundestag, greeted President 

CLlje ©ermau Scioww {SefonowSgw^d* 11 ™ Pau,skirche with 
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Konrad Adenauer led the Federal Republic delegation to Moscow in September 
1955 to negotiate diplomatic recognition with Khrushchev and 8ulganin (Pho to : ap) 


want the latter but because the former 
seemed more Important to him. 


sttirmW unity of the German 
TOn ‘ was not because he did not 


*2) Tills decision was not simply a legal 
one backed by a majority in the Bundes- 
tag but was also a legitimate one. In 
weighing up the opportunities and risks 
of the two alternatives he came to this 
conclusion which I have always consider- 
ed Incorrect but politically legitimate. 

*3) This decision of Adenauer’s is ir- 
reversible. No one can wipe it out and no 
one wants to. Whoever heads the govern- 
ment in Bonn must work from this basis. 
Tills was clearly stated by Herbert Weh- 
ner in a speech on 30 June I960. 

What is causing politicians today such 
difficulties is less this decision than the 
manner in wliich it was put across — as a 
step towards German unity. Whatever was 
to be said in favour of Adenauer’s policy 
it was not tliis. 

All concerned knew that after ratifica- 
tion of the Paris treaties the subject of 
reunification of Germany would not bo 
considered by the Soviet Union. The 
Allied Powers since that time have con- 
cerned themselves solely with carrying 
out their duties which have become of 
diminishing slgniflnnce. 

The Social Democrats understood this 
well and saw no reasonable grounds for 
the Soviet Union not sticking to their 
guns. And Konrad Adenauer himself was 
well aware of (he facts of the matter and 
said so among a small group of intimates 
on several occasions. 

The only ones to turn a blind eye to 
the facts were those who took literally 
the points made by Adenauer in his 
election manifestos for 19S3 and 1957. 
Fifteen years of object lessons have done 
little to cliange the situation. 

In the course of time there was a 
complete and grotesque volte face by 
both sides. Tiie Social Democrats gave 


T he remarkable attitudes of the right- 
wing parties to the Brandt govern- 
ment's Ostpolttik have been made even 
more remarkable by a remark made 
recently! 

This time the copyright belongs to 
someone other than Herr Franz Josef 
Strauss — this time the perpetrator Is the 
head of the Opposition in Dtisseldorf, 
Heinrich- Kdppler. 

Herr K6ppler, speaking to representa- 
tives of the foreign press lit Bonn, let slip 
that he considered it would be "proble- 
matic" if the Christian Democrats and 
Christian Socialists came to power again 
before the present legislative period nad 
come to an end. 

The reason for this line of thought is 
every bit as outspoken as It is revealing: 
Kfippler said that if the Brandt govern- 
ment were toppled before its rightful 
time this might lead to the emergence of 
another stab-in-the-back mytnf This 
could result in another defeat for . the 
CDU/CSU. 

To put it another way - the Christian 


increasingly more intensive consideration 
to how they could secure peaceful co- 
existence and cooperation between West 
and East based on Adenauer’s decision 
despite everything, while the CDU clung 
ever more firmly to the ideal of reunifica- 
tion in direct proportion to the diminish- 
ing chances of tliis becoming reality. 

Instead of saying to the people of this 
country: “We consider this policy neces- 
sary in the Interests of our security, but 
you can’t have everything!” the CDU/ 
CSU went all out to demonstrate that 
they had been in favour of reunification 
from the start. 

The origins of the present-day poisoned 
atmosphere are to be found in the 
ever-lasting desire for self-justification. 

Today the CDU is calling for the 
situation to be “kept open" while they 
were the ones who - for reasons which 
are a bone of contention - fifteen years 
since went all out to ensure that the 
situation was kept anything but open. 

What was kept open then - the fact 
that no nation can surrender its right to 
self-determination - will remain open If 
the Brondt-Scheel government succeeds in 
reaching an agreement with die Soviet 
Union on the renunciation of the uso of 
force. 

The political decision, however, that 
die German people must for a long period 
live in two separate states was - and I 
repoat for reasons that are a bone of 
contention - taken along lime ago. 

(t is now a question of ensuring - as 
the CDU/CSU know quite as well os the 
government - that our Republic should 
find Its place In peaceful Europe, that its 
significance in the world should not be 
weakened and neutralised over a long 
period. For the Federal Republic there 
are several gateways to the world, includ- 
ing die Third World, that stand open, but 


only if tlie words of President Nycreie of 
Tanzania are heeded: “It Is no business of 
our friends to hunt down our enemies.” 

The main concern at the moment is not 
reunification, but tlie question of wheth- 
er the Federal Republic as a mature 
member of the comity of nations is 
satisfied with this role or whether this 
country is likely to raise objections on 
the grounds that it wili he admitting that 
the German Democratic Republic has 
become a mature nation. 

If German policy is not to stumble over 
itself, if the Federal Republic is not to 
become incapable of taking nctiun on the 
foreign policy scene, two factors must be 
considered: 

1. The SPD must leave no doubts that 
it recognises the political legitimacy of 
the Adenauer decision. 

2. The CDU/CSU must take up a 
position with regard to its own history. It 
must cease recognising only tlie positive 
achievements of the past twenty years 
and must lay aside all those negative 
conclusions that now accompany every 
political decision it makes. 

As far as the SPD is concerned Willy 
Brandt has fulfilled the first condition. 
Even in his Berlin days he had far fewer 
reservations about Konrad Adenauer’s 

f iolicies than many of his party col- 
eagues. He is being honourable in re- 
cognising that on 13 August 1961 for him 
a curtain was drawn back nnd the stage 
became empty. 

He has no intention of throwing back 
the CDU/CSU's former policies in their 
face. Nor can he understand why the 
Christian Democrats and the Christian 
Socialists are frightened of their own 
policies without having a long-term idea of 
how they can escape from their clutches. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
Weimar Republic collapsed because the 
German right-wing politicians could not 
come to terms witli the consequences of 
their own policies. m<- .m" n< •••• 

The Christian Democrat and Ciiristian 
Social Union parties will have to mitke up 
their minds whether they are going to 
continue along those lines. 

They will have to make a firm decision 
whether they intend to accuse the Chan- 
cellor of trying to sell something that is 
not his - something which the CDU/CSU 
might once have been able to sell if the 
price had been right, which for several 
reasons it was not. 

The Christian Democrats and the Christ- 
ian Socialists trying to escape the clutches 
of their own history — tills has become a 
ticklish situation for this country. 

I know what the answer will be: "We 
do not need to flee from oui own history. 
There is nothing in it to be ashamed of.” 
This is my opinion, too. 

Erhard Eppier 
(DIE ZE1T, 17 July 1970) 


The Opposition 
plays the 
waiting game 

Democrat and Christian Social Union 
parties are quite content to leave the full 
responsibilities of arranging terms with, 
the Communist Bloc to the present Social 
Democrat/Free Democrat government. 

They do not, however, want to take tlie 
rap if these negotiations should fall 
through, although they are working to- 
wards this end using Ml the tactical and 
rhetorical means at tneir disposal. 

The most recent tactical manoeuvre has . 
been the demand that the Opposition 
should be represented at the talks with 
Moscow and that Franz Josef Strauss 
should be the man to represent them. 

In. these circumstances it is incompre- 
hensible why Willy Brandt and Walter 
Scheel never tire of trying to assure us 
that they would like a representative of 
the CDU/CSU at the Bonn-Moscow talks. 


Their assurances couid be interpreted as 
a sign of Indecision, since the Opposition 
parties are making it quite clear that they 
will not allow themselves to be utilised 
simply to "give covering fire on the 
Ostpolltik sortie”. 

Likewise the Christian Democrat ex- 
perts are not prepared to accept the draft 
plan put forward by State Secretary Egon 
Bahr as the basis for negotiations — they 
have dubbed this, sparing nothing for 
dramatic effect, a kind of treaty for the 
betrayal of the Federal Republic. 

Brandt and Scheel would be ill-advised 
to go on hoping for a “broader basis” for 
their Ostpolitik They should not stall 
until the Bahr Paper has been torn to 
shreds and is no longer an acceptable 
basis for negotiations even In Moscow’s 
eyes, 

A gloating Opposition Is waiting for 
this joyous moment and Ktippler uttered 
the thoughts behind their reasoning: the 
Opposition wants to wash its hands of the 
fftiM B. BrUgge 

(LubeckerNochilcfaten, 10 July 1970) 
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The arguments for and against ‘Ostpolitik 

BY PROFESSOR MARTIN KRIELE OF COLOGNE UNIVERSITY 


| POLITICS 

Communism no 
longer so 
dreaded 


‘ -'sr.'s ; i 


W iiat advantages will the Federal Republic enjoy if 
the government's Ostpolitik is blessed with sue* 
cess, and what risks are involved? The general election 
last autumn gave the public only a fragmentary idea of 
what to ox pec t from the Brandt government and this has 
led to the spread of a good deal of uncertainty. 

= 1. The rule that international negotiations are con- 
fidential until tiiey have been brought to a conclusion is 
well founded. If each of the stepping stones towards a 
final agreement is made public the negotiators on both 
sides might easily be led to feel (hat they are bound to 
keep to these intermediate agreements as a matter of 
prestige. • ’ • 

The leak of the Bahr paper might result In the Soviet 
Union refusing to allow any more substantial con- 
cessions. 

Now that every Tom, Dick and Harry knows the 
content of the Bahr paper the impression has been given 
that the precise direction of our negotiations is an open 
secret. Many commentators interpret the situation as a 
partial success but one which lias not brought the 
advantage of securing peace, The overall concept of the 
government's Ostpolitik contains six separate elements 
which make up the whole. 

1. Berlin's position is to be made, safer, The current 
Four-Power talks on Berlin and the negotiations between 
Bonn and Moscow are to be linked from the outset. The 
basic idea behind the overall concept Is; The communist 
Bloc will guarantee non-interference with West Berlin, 
tiie city's links with the Federal Republic and its access 
routes. In return we wili respect the inviolability of 
European frontiers (which we could not violate in any 
event). 

For legal reasons the two problems con only be 
debated around separate negotiating tables. The Four 
Powers alone are responsible for Berlin. They can, 
however, only acliieve compromises from Moscow in 
comtectiori. with a ..federal Republi^Soviet Union, 
renunciation of the use or force agreement. ***»• ^ 

from the 

outset, the Federal Republic-Soviet Union agreement on • 
the renunciation of the use of force can only be 
completed after the satisfactory conclusion of the nego- 
tiations on Berlin. 

As it said in Paragraph One of the Bahr paper the 
Soviet Union should recognise the “current real situa- 
tion!* and accept at the. very least, the, Intimate legal, 
economic and cultural ties botwoen Berlin and the 
Federal Republic. 


Sovereign rights protected 

•• 

2. The German Democratic Republic leadersiilp should 
be urged to make concessions. At the preparatory talks 
with State Secretary Egon Bahr the Soviet Union stress- 
ed that' the provisos on the sovereignty of the three 
Western powers with regard to the Federal Republic and 
of the Soviet Union with regard to the German Demo- 
cratic Republic were the prerequisites for the legal Idea 
of the .continued existence of ^Germany”. The “latent 
idea of a. Germany”; which dbes not in fact exist at the 
moment, is ^ dtttrenVm both States and so tire relationship 
of one .State' ito the , other dannot be discussed in the 

7™ Sovlei^ uffiolf «r^6f*cifli34^fbr' the Gefthsffl 
Democratic Republic to be recognised in international 
law by .the Federal Republic. Therefore, In the long run, 
tosjGDR^lfeaderi Will fold it difficult to keep up this 
demahti, SJrice all are pgreedthat Conclusions reached at' 
negotiations' with the- various Eastern 1 European nations, 
fofm a unified Whole” the idia suggests itself that we 
should wait“ fot' the, ratification oT the Federal Re- 
public-Soviet Union agreement uhtll the German Ddmo- 
cratlo -Republic has formulated satisfactory settlements. 
Thtfre ire signs that this state of affairs is no longer being 
1 overlooked! in Ea^Berlln. v-, . r. i ; 

*.'■ At ariy‘*rbt4;-.Sf; the German Democratic Republic 
attempted furthertspbilffigi tactics, dt would be pushed 
into- further • in'tematlonaT lSQl^tloiv-. lf our- Ostpolitik 
foundered on the rocks of domestic policy this cbuld 


"What does Bonn's Eastern policy offer. If It succeeds, 
and what are Its risks? " Professor Martin Kriele, a 
lecturer In law at the University of Cologne, attempts 
to give a reply. The dissertations by Kriele make detail- 
ed references to the working peper brought back from 
his discussions In Moscow by State Secretary Egon 
Bahr. This Is made particularly topical by the recent 
publication of an unauthorised version of the so-called 
"Bahr Paper” In the West German press. 

political claims are no longer considered detrimental to 
the cause of peace - even by Moscow. 

Mutual agreements on the renunciation of the use of 
force do not run contrary to these endeavours. In order 
to preclude any doubts and unvertaintles it is planned to 
ask the Soviet Union at the successful completion of 
negotiations to sign a pledge allowing that the Russians 
understand and accept out Interpretation of the situa* 
tion. In short they accept that self-determination and 
reunification are compatible with the renunciation of 
the use of force treaty. This would avoid any possible 
future misunderstandings and conflicts on how the 
treaty should be Interpreted. 

4. The provisos on intervention in articles 53 and 107 
of the United Nations Charter are to be quashed as long as 
the Soviet Union guarantees that It will ndhere to the 
basic principles laid down in article 2 of the Charter in 
its dealings with the Federal Republic. These Include 
among other things respect of territory, political In- 
dependence and renunciation of the threat or use of force. 

In this respect the “enemy State” clauses are super- 
fluous just as much as they are made superfluous by the 
declaration of the three Western powers made on 3 
October 1954. 

The Western powers underlined “that articles 53 and 
107 of the United Nations Charter do not grant any 
rtahu for A any country to undertake unilateral lntcrven- 

\ n * • 

statement of 28 November 1969. 

With this statement the Western powers have not 
added to their declaration of the renunciation of the use of 
foroe but have simply made clear that in their opinion the 
Soviet Union cannot unilaterally benefit from the 
‘enemy state’ clauses. It would be superfluous to de- 
mand a similar declaration from the Soviet Union taking 
Into consideration the fact that the word “unilateral” Is 
ambiguous and easily twisted. 1 

To expunge the proviso by - altering the United 
Nations Charter would be unsuccessful for practical 
reasons. This would require a two-thirds majority at a 
meeting of all members of the United Nations Security 
Council, : 

Any attempt to set amendments to the Charter in 
motion would necessarily involve alterations to other 
clauses in the Charter. Pursuing such a course would be 
bound to lead to discruptlve controversies. (For example 
the Troika idea’ suggested by Khrushchev, and alterations 
to the organisation of the Security CoiinoU). 

For this reason no one is prepared at the moment to 
call for alterations to the United Nations Charter. Last 
year Japan did attempt to make moves towards the 
abolilton of the 'enemy state* clauses; but faced with 
these practical difficulties the Jananese dronned Ui« Mm 


finitive j overall resolution of Federal Republic-Soviet 
Union problems but would be ari-iritermfidlate step that 


w. 7 m ® r0CK * <» awtaeatfc policy this could ■ Wpuld.notbje a substituted for a future rieace agredm'fent. 


In addition the duty contained in Basic Lawtons 
for reunification would in no way be limited oj T’hose who claim to understand the 
fringed. In as much as boundaries are not descik * complex general political opinions of 
“fixed” but as “Inviolable” there is agreement thru U® nat . ion as a w ^ e * iave reckoned for 
outcome of freely negotiated decisions boundaries a 100,6 t0Tie ^ at die present government's 
re-drawn. German and East Bloc policy is finding 


the Federal Republic’s Ostiiolttik numerous women l 't eneral P UDUC tnan w ° u,a ®PP ear 10 J e 80 
objections nre seen to be unfounded. One of the* hi ® tae Bundestag and as a result of the 
idea that respecting the inviolability of frontleiivbi j*** 111 sections ^ or state legislatures. . 
in Itself mean the recognition of the German Demon ( ^ a plebiscite were held on the Brandt 
Republic in International law, would infringe legal if pemment s Ostpolitik the results would 
tions of the allied powers, would contravene Basko ^ ar ? ore encouraging for the govern- 
and would endanger Berlin. « ,ent ^an the provincial assembly elec- 

On the otiier hand a number of critical qunfin lions on 14 June were, 
require serious consideration and discussion. Many dye d in the wool Christian De- 

i Ms Ute Ostpolitik making continued peace* mQcrat ' v otersapprove of this aspect of gov- 
fcelyj The government in Bonn and our ritail ftlrt , en t policy. On the other hand there 
West take the view that peace is unstab o and IhitH wi n be quite a few long-seiving Social 
The possibility of a nuclear war ensuing for rend TO ters wlio would reject 

prestige, as a result of a mistake or by accidenlUi: Brandt >, Ostpolitik. 
to the destruction of monk nd sliouid be raamtt - To prevent any misunderstanding we 
removing elements that nre likely to lead to suchaenq it a good thing and quite in 

Peace is no longer to rest on the fear of deloitslili stcordance It a good thing and quite in 
sliouid be backed up by a climate of trust, cooptnu Accordance with Basic Law that there are 







Chancellor Brandt (In background) and State Secretary Egon Bahr whose efforts have 


and peaceful rivalry of political systems. 


Deterrents made obsolete 


What this would mean is that with the feu 
breaking out reduced on both sides deterrents wj 
become superfluous and a programme of dlsarmtni 
could begin. The reduction expected in American tt 
strength in 1971 Js already being viewed as a read* 
Ostpolitik. It is being predicted that this could law- 
complete withdrawal of American troops, The pj 
vacuum that would then arise In Western Europe* 1 
entice the Soviet Union to mako aii advance to* 
Atlantic. 

If must bo stated right away that although nj* 
In the American Forces In the Federal Reps* J 
likoly these would bo qulto independent of 
polltlk coming for financial and home nffaira rt» 


no/ such plebiscites in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

In their place we have public opinion 
polls. Recently a iot of gilt has been 
Knocked off the pollsters' gingerbread. 
Nevertheless some aspects of their work 
continue to throw light on public feeling, 
this is particularly so In the case of 
uncomplicated matters, simple approval 
or rejection or the gauging of public 


tapes and fears. 
Opinions on ( 


revitalised Ostpolitik 

sioned Infra test, public opinion pollsters, 
to test public reaction on the relation- 
ships between East and West. The que- 
stions were aimed at discovering public 
opinion on this country's relationship to 
the East Bloc nations including the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, on the Ger- 
man policy of the Brandt government and 
on questions concerning Communism. 

The results which came out at the end 
of 1969 indicate how aware people are in 
this country of problems concerning our 
relationship to Communist nations. 

it was quickly established that more 
than half of the people In this country 
(57 per cent) are of the opinion that 
Communism Is and will remain in the 
fuLure “the greutest threat to Western 
democracy”. 


:. Oplntons on Communism and on Ost- (57 .per cent) are of the opinion that 
polUik, however irrational they may be, Communism is and will remain in the 
wo therefore relatively simple to gauge. fuLure “the greutest threat to Western 
Sender- FreieS Berlin (West Berlin Ra- democracy”, 
dto) has done just this. In its current Further analysis showed that opinions 
affairs programme Kontruste it commis- differ widely on this subject between the 


(Photo: J.H. Darchlnger) 

potential voters of the various parties and 
there is in fact an even greater divergence 
in the various social groups that make up 
our society. 

Communism is the greatest danger for 
Western democracy according to 49 per 
cent of Social Democrat voters, 53 per 
cent of Free Democrat voters, 69 per cent 
of Christian Democrat and 86 per cent of 
Christian Social Union supporters. 

It is striking that 66 per cent of unskill- 
ed workers consider Communism a major 
threat but only 31 per cent of people 
who have Abltur (school leaving- certifi- 
cate). 

The survey continued by asking wheth- 
er in the course of the next twenty, years 
i, living conditions in West and East will 

g row together. Forty-nine' per: cent ’ of 
PD voters sold yos, out only 13 per cent 
In the CSU camp. Whereas 08 per cent of 


S le with the Abltur thought it likely, 
d workers (43 per cent them) and 
unskilled labourers (30 per cent) were 
largely sceptical of such a development. 

Further questioning underlined these 
feelings towards Communism. More than 
half of SPD supporters and more than 
two thirds of CDU voters would not like 
to live in a communist country in any 
circumstances. Slxty-one per cent of 
unskilled labourers would not like to be 
“red”, 63 per cent of those with Mittlcre 
Relfe (school diploma) found Com- 
munism unacceptable, but among those 
with a university education the figures was 
only 43 per cent. 

Infratest researchers dicovered that In 
1969 there was an increasing interest in 
tills country's East Bloc- policy. They 
noted a breakdown of people's defence 
mechanisms and a more positive attitude 
to the government’s intention to got on 
better terms with communist states. 

The motives for there hopes are inter- 
esting By far the greater majority con- 
sider that tills will open up new economic 
spheres and provide the country with new 
markets, This is particularly so among 
FDP voters (64 per cent) and least true in 
the CSU camp. 

Secondary to tills comes the hope that 
better relations with the East could lead 
to an easing of world political tension. 
The third reason given by people question- 
ed in the survey was that it could make 
life more pleasant for people In the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. The final rear 
son given was that it might lead to a 
united Europe. 

Interesting answers were given to ques- 
tion about what grounds there were for 
people's fears and anxieties. One question 
asked was whether this country by Im- 
proving Us cpntacts with the East Bloc 
nations would fall between two stools, 
Only 21 per cent feared this. Sixteen per 
cent thought that it could lead to this 
country comming under communist ii\i 
flucncc. The breojcdqwq.oq. tlm Jjgurf,^ 
31 per cent of SPD voters, 20 per . cent 
.FDP land 21 por eunf-oP-CSU-sympfllfris- 
ers. , Ham ileigert • 

(SUddeutsclia Zvftung, 1 1. July. 1070) 


polltlk coming for financial and liome nffalrjiwJ Continued from page 4. 

.Within America. There is not the remotest detente mean coming to terms with injustices and 

that tho Americans will surrender their military P,«* Relation of the right or self-determination? Would 
at neclear Involvement completely; Peace il'mpjJJ. ““ create a climate of cynicism with regard to 
on two^ legs -a climate of trust iand deterrent-*™* 6 in which communist oppression la seen os dlf- 

is not even a question of shifting the welglit from nn 1 ! wrent from but no worse than the Western con- 

to the other. . J rotational State? Are we not robbing Freedom of Its 

What, if anything, might drive the WoraL and political impact on the East? Are we not 

isolationism and to a renunciation of their rij®5j. hhptooting our own truaitlon of freedom? 
responsibilities for the Federal Republic and W ihe objections contained in these questions deserve to 
Certainly not the fact that we support the taken more seriously than they generally are. Even If 

President in his policy of “a switch from confr^^ta, 6 morals contained in them were merely abstract and 
to consultation” (quo ting President Nixon), boifiwjjjpf factual value they would be justified questions as 


5. From the outset the Soviet Union Has been trying 
to make this country Invalidate the Munich Agreement. 




^ . mem anouia be discussed with 
lead to a result acceptable to both sides.. This under- 
standing was engineered by^ the. explanation that .In- 
validating the.Munich Agreement.would from the outset 
lead to certain repercussions concerning the legal posi- 
tion of the Sudeten - Germans which would.be un- 
acceptable for this country, In this respect' Jt : cduld 
'• become a vital factor that political agreements with East 
■* Bloc countries should be seen as a'unified wnole. y ’ ' 


responsibilities for the Federal Republic and^r 
Certainly not the fact that we support the e*®? 
President I11 his policy of “a switch from confr<M“ 
to consultation” (quoting President Nixon), b° lc *5J 
vexation at any attempt made by this counlry to^ 1 
this policy might. ' , l(-j 

The demand for detente In return for reunlfiflj® 
peaceful terms (assuming that this country v* 
personal Interest in It) Is certainly a worthy caej 11 ! 
Americans’ national and freedom-loving motWJ 
though it does not and cannot do much of# ra 
nature for the German cause. Such a moral and 

K ean only be risked in unavowed trust In twjj 
dge thatf'the USA has not been influen<wj 
responsibility for world peace. Such a Btance gv 
politically speaking seem 1 to be copipletely^JJJ 


Similarly neither did the fight against nuolear anr 
while placing secret trust on America’s nuclear 
neither did did the anti-America violence In Beni* 


‘ treaty an in ;th4 present situation the cannot 1 !^ ! ^ 



f | 8Hd*uiilfied Germany 

•-T.J .\. ; : 5*J 



p * neither did did the anti- America violence In BerM , 
yj' irecretly: trusting in the generosity and calm 
Riat Americans who would not allow this to deter themy 
™ their involvement in Berlin’s'iffairs. . ' ffl J 

.ij.. . Reducing the danger of a nuclear holocaust tnaj, 

58J destroy mankind without fear or favour to e«WL 
1 i\p priority over all other equally justified 

oviet ‘ a * ms - The outstanding prestige that ChanwUOM 
that Brandt, enjoys as On expert on foreign P°^f ^ 

iSS 1 Vfbdd at large could be said to.'rtd'wj 
• - recognition of the priorities on a national* Bwbpj® 1 
^terqatlonal basis. .Success forWsdstpoUt&wjrJj 
•ltofli' lead .tp confidence In the .Federal Republic^ 0 . 
*oiM the carpet from under dangerous IsolaB 0 ... 
F'arid . denclMlh.the United Stetes.r ^ V ■. 
tfialn f«e|ihg for human rlgHta bedoming ». . 

CootinuedonpageB 


jMlanclng forces against the purely pragmatic form of 
ffics if they did riot oust these politics altogether. 
TThe world would be a much worse place if no one 
founded the idealism of morals versus politics. There is 
Pwitaln pragmatic sense in a paMionately conducted 
gjjjral fight for human rights and this can have practical 
wiects. -For the oppressor the isolation that be could 
#F c t as a result is not without value in hjs political 
^J®dattorts. For hla victims there would come en- 
ggjjf^ement and .consolation in the knowledge tliat 
fir^Jh-wund backlngtfrom humane spurces andh|s wm 
,0 Wend. a constitutional system conducive .to liberty 
OTjd be strengthened. - 

™ ^ three tilings to be taken Into consideration, 
the fact that antl-Communism has In the last 
yT^been discredited to a great extent has not come 
“ a result of a lack of human understanding or a 
tajjfc-of reality but because ariti-Communist arguments 
been abused in order to pursue irrational policies 
WJJ. *jn contrary to detente. Only this kind of abuse has 
gpught about a situation in which critics of Comr 
ffijatam have had to pull their punches, 

Hriw-nlotiYes for this restraint have been purely political 
Kw7 aVe not - meant in any way any lessening of 
of movements for liberty. In Its effect, 


Secondly: the supprcslon of freedom fighters In 
Hungary and in Czechoslovakia and the act of cooping 
up the citizens of the German Democratic Republic 
behind walls, minefields and trendies, all happened in 
the twenty years before the new Bonn government’s 
Ostpolitik., The sense, of values with morals above poll- 
tics then obtaining did nothing to stop all this. The 
question whether things would nave been so bad If the 
balance between politics and morals had been more even 
can only be raised here warily. 

And finally: making East-West peace, at present based 
on deterrents, more secure with a climate of trust is, if 
we are really concerned about human beings, a top-rank- 
ing demand of world politics, wliich must be made to 
accord with the fight for human rights but sliouid not 


simply be superseded by It. 
3. Will the Soviet hegemi 


to succeed this restraint would- become 


3. Will the Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe be 
strengthened? Some concern has been expressed that 
the government in Bonn has been conducting talks With 
< the Soviet Union on the inviolability of frontiers that are 
not frontiers of the Soviet Union but of its neighbouring 
countries. From a political point of view, however, this 
is just as insignificant as the reverse situation where the 
! Soviet Urijon 'negotiates with this country, on the inviola*. ; 
bflity of tile Oder-Neisse. line. ■ 1 . ■ • * 

The fact that the Russians di&cuss this frontier. With.- 
the Federal Republic .^loes not mean 1 that they. grant uS 
any sovereign rights over GDR territory. Equally- we do 
not recognise, that the,, Soviet' UnJori has any legislative 
authority over Poland/ At a prospective European secur- 
ity - conference Western European nations would most 
certainly, want, the United States to be present without. 

. thereby renouncing any of their sovereignty^ 

The supremacy of the Soviet Union over Eastern: 
Europe would be rather reduced than strengthened by a . 
treaty guaranteeing the inviolability of European fron- 
tiers. The reason Is that the fear of German revanchism: 
which has led to Eastern European nations relying 
this restrain may in certaiii circles have actually heaVtfy on the Soviet Union would be reduced. Moreover, . 
S- to 'Communism being made harmless. If. our -negotiations with the Soviet Union do not substitutyr 

for negotiations with. Poland, Czeciiqslovakia and' the, ; 


■hiftS 


“y&Friendly rivalry of political systemB Wfll . German Democratic Republio. 

■Bid: to human rights gaining in moral m ■' r The fabt that' pur r agreements with 


various Eart;31qc 


rather than losing it- 


countries are to form a unified whole does not s: 


recognition of the Soviet hegemon lal system but rather 
maker, our ratification of the individual bilateral 1 agree- 
ments dopendent on patlsFnctory and successful con- 
clusions of the other remaining negotiations. 

The impression that treaties between tho Soviet Union 
and the other East Bloc countries will bp Included in this 
“unified whole” was created by, a falsification in Olid 
Zeltung. In this paper when it published the Bahr paper, 
in point five the words “entBprechendes Abkommen Nl {der 
Bundesrepublflc Deutschland) - corresponding agree- 
ments “of the Federal Republic” — were omitted. By 
means of this alteration It was possible loir. OUd Zettung 
to maintain that the .Bohr p>aper .accepted the entire 
Soviet hegemonial system. ; ( 

4. Is it worth paying for peace with the East BJoc jf 
the price Involves poianisation wltliln tills country? in 
the common interest should .we not renounce (he new 
Ostpolitik! Whatever answer people like to give to these 
questions they need no discussion as long as fuel is being 
added to an already highly-charged climate. And this js 
; being done by : irresponsible demogogues raising cries pf 
: "sell-out”, and by journalists In the popular press and in 
(eleylalon.i currant affairs programmes and, Illustrated 
fwdoklleSi who ,do not : caj;iyr*out sufficient groundwork 
■^nd research into the Intricate problems, spreading false 
‘ftifOrmatipn, giving misleading interpretations and pub- 
lish secret documents for all to see. . 

'* The nation can only stand united behind- those who 
cleftrly give priority to national interests above party 
political concerns. It would be a catastrophe for our 
democracy if the modus operandl that has become 
bommon in recent times was ehcouraged by political 
successes. .? - • 

Bowing' to :necessity is riot exactly unity but Just 
facing t^ie facts. 'In this alone lies the opportunity for us 
to Arid our Way back to general agreement On foreign 
polity.' An essential part of this would be Improved 
public relaticns on the palt of the government In Bonn 
so that without 1 undermining the confidential nature of 
negotiations the man in the street would be given a good 
ides of file overall concept, its place in international 
affairs 1 and the benefits'll would bring to the nation. 

■ . j : . ;. *i j . ! • ... (FMnknirtMr.'Alteenielae Zeltung 

. , 1 , : :rt<-D#utKl|li»n4i 9 July 197,0) 
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DRAMA 


Statse subsidised theatres lack flair 
and public appeal 





T heatres dominate the cultural land* 
scape in tills country. Almost every 
town with over 100,000 inliabitants has 
Its own municipal theatre. Even the 
smallest provincial towns have visits from 
touring companies, both commercial and 
st ate -subsidised, which perfonn the Clas- 
sics and, more recently, contemporary 
plays with all the social criticism that 
involves. 

Provincial Assemblies and the cultural 
authorities give large subsidies to satisfy 
the theatrical tastes of a small minority. 
Aid increases every year and amounts at 
present to some 400 million Marks a 
season. 

Over 200 state-subsidised, municipal 
and private theatres throughout the Fed- 
eral Republic open their doors to the 
.public every evening. 

They may not have exliaused the pot- 
ential of those who want to act, but there 
are fewer and fewer people who can act. 
"They have exhaused the interest of 
theatre-goers and potential theatre-goers. 

The number of theatre-goers went 
down by a quarter of a million in the 
1967-68 season. Provisional estimates for 
the 1968-69 season show that there were 
some 100,000 fewer seats sold. Figures 
for the season just ending will probably 
reveal an even poorer attendance at 
theatres in the Federal Republic. 

Our, theatres ate marketing and servic- 
ing industries as well as producers of art. 
That means that they must do well In 
selling their artistic products in spite of 
high subsidies. 

They therefore depend on the public 
wtyo pay their own respectable contribu- 
tion of between five and sixty Marks per 


All the nuances of acting, gesture, and 
understatement have been seen through 
as they are so obvious. They have lost 
their power to fascinate. 

Can our theatre escape the Scylla and 
Charybdis of enlightenment and enter- 
tainment? This question of existence Is 
not being discussed here at the moment. 

And so our theatre continually re- 
produces Itself. Attempts to renew it by 
adopting a political repertoire, including 
plays calculated to shock or making Inter- 
nal organisation more democratic only 
to delay the urgent changes to the whole 
structure of our theatre system. 

Tills system functions so perfectly and 
appears so solvent that It can occasionally 
afford the luxury of producing Its own 
refutation. 

These are performances of extreme 
aesthetic and political power that are made 
in opposition to the dominating mles of 
production and therefore against consum- 
ers too. 

But the number of these refutations are 
decreasing alarmingly. Among the ten 
most interesting performances of the sea- 
son selected by a jury and Invited to the 
Berlin Theatre Gathering, there were only 
two productions that were thought to 
have any outstanding quality by the au- 
diences and critics who did not belong to 
the jury. 

Only two works In one season from 
more than 2,000 productions have out- 
standing qualities. Tills is a depressing 
situation. 

The objection that the jury could have 
arrived at a better selection witiiout so 
many flops only , con firms .that dramatic, 
crltclsm in tills country la in a desolate 
state. 

But is does not hide the fact that our 
theatre cannot produce anything of great 
aesthetic importance or striking social 
significance and is not even able to hum- 
our its regular subscribers, or the consum- 
er class as It complacently considers it, 
What is the solution? 

Acton, directors and producers de- 
mand more participation within the 
system. A share in decision-making Is the 
current slogan. 

They want to limit the sphere of re- 


tlon of between five and sixty Marks per our Its regular subscribers, or the consum- 
seat per performance to Justify the gen- rt class as It complacently considers it. 
erous public assistance as a genuine cul- What is the solution? 
tural necessity, Acton, directors and producers de- 

Thte paying public wants satisfaction. It mand more participation within the 
mokes its demands. But these demands system. A share in decision-making Is the 
remain unknown, unexamined and un- current slogan, 
analysed. They want to limit the sphere of re- 

• The theatre complacently Ignores 

audiences considering them to be an ap- — ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ — 

plauding, booing OT passive, on the whole 

indifferent and homogenous mass that Is TTT5 _ , 

incapable of deciding what it likes best ' J\lQl2iXl 1 1 ft-- £Lfl 

and must therefore be led by the hand 

and told what is true entertainment, art . 1 T-r 

Or social criticism. The theatre director OtXJfl. ifafl 

makes his own plan, which he considers i/"’ 1 

. logical, and brooks no compromise. 

Even worse than this complacent se- TlTflliam Shakespeare's Richard HI 
curlty is the more frequent and more it and Peter Hacks* Amphitryon open- 
convenient practice of -familiarity. Such ' ed the twentieth Bad Hersfeld Festival 
Theatre directors' ado^t the handy jithcjugh «• this year. The one vyQrit was the cynical: 
impolite belief that a large repertoire of power feame of in uninhibited person and 
plays will contain something for every-. • the other a bitter comedy of the no less 
one. cynical game of gods with men. 

They- then carelessly serve up a .. Reinhbld ft. Olszewski of Buenos Aires 
higgledy-piggledy mixture of the Classics, - had already been responsible for some 
the fashionable and the triffling. This effective productions' in the monastery 
plecbmeal repertoire la a cross between mins here before turning to Richard 111, 

rou.tine ■ o b ligatio n and cultivated his first production of the Classics in Bad 
• - boredom; r,. - ■ ■ Hersfeld, .! 

i Clouds art s)owly but surely spreading His control of the extras was superbly 
across the face of Western culture. The effective and he organised, the space, be- 
eternal values of the old Jheatw are losing. , tween nave and choir by using it as part 
theirworth* • - ofthe scenei. ■' . 

Eventiiose theatres that try to steer an the play slipped from his grasp at 

even coun# between tradition and model- the same time as Hans forte in the lead 
• nity^ edification and entertainment no, ; roledld. 
longer attract- the public. The stars that . Shakespeare’s Richard used his superior 

; fewe these theatres their spleadotir are ■ intelligence to play with men; forte play- 
'-deddandburfcd... V;J - : .: ed with bis role; fost all contact with the 

:2 exciutivene j^-wns destroyed, by other actors, isolated himself and so only 

y® u- tieuy Bqualntance with the showed the wdtcnce the^-actbf'; vni 
r»p^erfn^r ? !rari throtignthis medium. ■ . forte, . : •! ‘VjMi* .icst-tfrfe W- 


sponsibility enjoyed by the theatre man- 
ager and have a more democratic 
organisation on the artistic side of the 
theatre. 

They call themselves “theatre produc- 
ers” without realising that this term as 
they use it would Include the playwright, 
technicians, the administration and, last 
but not least, the audience. 

Theatre does not merely mean that 
producers in the strict theatrical sense 
produce productions and that actors 
produce themselves. 

it is the two-way effect between per- 
formance and audience. Theatre does not 
happen because people show something 
or only themselves but because several 
people want to participate. 

Although they act as though they are 
progressive, our theatre producers mark 
time. For them democratisation is simply 
creating even more private privileges for 
themselves In the privileged system of the 
subsidised theatre. 

Instead of being subject to the om- 
nipotence of the theatre manager and the 
dominance of the producer,they wont to 
be involved In decisions on who Is to fill 
the post of manager, on wliat plays are to 
be performed and on what the idea be- 
hind the production is to be. They no 
longer want to be responsible for their 
own role alone. 

In practice it hqs its disadvantages. The 
young star actor Michael Ktinig was en- 
gaged to take part in the premiere of 
Martin Walser’s Klndersplel But after a 
few days rehearsing lie found that tho 
play did not conform to his political 
Wealfc.- ... . 

He sold that he no longer wanted the 
part and withdrew. The premiere had to 
be abandoned and the theatre hod to 
bring forward another play, with all tho 
difficulties that Involved, to satisfy Its 
regular subscribers who already had tick- 
ets for Che evening. 

If this falsely understood conscientious 
objection becomes the fashion and one 
actor leaves the cast because he finds the 
play too reactionary and, tlie next day, 
an actress drops out because it is too 
anarchistic, audiences will be able to con- 
sider themselves lucky If they get to see 


‘Richard HP and ‘Amphitryon’ 
open Bad Hersfeld festival 


plays will contain something for every-, 
one,.' 

-They- then carelessly serve up a 
higgledy-piggledy mixture of the Classics, 
the fashionable and the txifflirtg. This 
piecemeal repertoire la a cross between 
routine, obligation and cultivated 


routine . 
boredom; 


cultivated 


at least one or two premiers a van 

year in subsidies. Six million Mat f jhinGS SEEN 

Even the most patient patron ^ . . 

soon come to the conclusion that th«! f 1 -t 

could manage on a far lower subsH VTULIllL 




mmim 


the number of new works were 

erely curtailed. ^ f 

The dilemma is obvious. Our % f OlnOTlP Q fl 
and audiences are going in diffemlfr till 

tions. A new audience cannot b» * 
anywhere, 

But the machinery of production; 
top gear and the authorities are paywj 
the hectically turning theatre roun^ 
even if it is running idlo. 

Devotion to culture Is most coma 
ly demonstrated by going to the tin 

It is a well functioning safety vtirti f\ nee again the Rhineland has been 
provides alibis. V/ able to prove that as an artistic area 

The necessary changes, campt^j, of the world It is highly Integrated, 
volts and revolutions are cbnsiuncii Those who are taking a summer holiday 
pleasure via the tiieatre and, what b the Rhineland can see this for them- 
audience is used to the acted m at two outstanding exhibitions, one 
successfully neutralised by borek h Cologne and the other In Karlsruhe. 
The publically subsidised theatreoa These exhibitions give an example of the 
thus deadens the desire for the theatR quality of the works of art produced In 
The number of feudal theatre bd&| the Rhineland In the late Gothic period, 
increase from year to year but ditto \ n Cologne’s Kunsthalle all forms of 
dance figures decline In Inverse ^pictorial art ore on display. Only archltec* 
tlon to the available seating accoant ture had to be overlooked for obvious 
tlon. treasons. The exhibition is confined to 

Educational theatre, ..plays mart original works and it would have spoilt 
shock, scenic agitation and arlAffc dn ^ tone to represent architecture by 
slon are all equally boring. They out means of plans, photographs, drawings or 
turn to an audience that is aotrowiA models. 

orsolndMiiiguishod bs Is blindlyi* ^ exhlblUon cologne comprtes 
ed. Material must give them bettiiek „ omd slx hundred wo iki thathavetecn 
mat ion and be more direct. loaned jjy museums, churches and private 

wUhHui ^ Son. Tho*' «' »« ^ in eight countries 
Berlin, Munich, Hamburg, 0*' i 0 ™” **> museume that were ap- 
Frankfurt, Hanover, Bochum, Mm* woto to be lent refused 

Kassel, Dctmold, Bruchsal and Wb Alte Phiakothek in Munich 

are Interchangeable. Tire IsndsMffl IjL.tobtaK for polling Ute Intentions of 
appears Into arbitrariness and ucpW ^“hlbltlor. organisers More than a 
wliat can the touring rural theabtif gjBt the ari of od Cologne has 
the medlum-sUo municipal thesW* " way Into Munich's Alte Pina- 
Off- tho- peg suits made to meaa«/ t 

unproductive luxuries; organisers in Cologne were ex- 

But arc tho small provincial \oA» Wmelv disappointed titat they could not 
breeding ground for future aclotf^ njf/B their aim of bringing back tills art to 
actrossos? They arc oxpensive the area in which It originated, 
whero talent is no longer encoursM = Nevertiieleas tho exhibition has no real 
humdrum performers moss-productij hm. AU the greatest old masters are 
What wo nood are theatre represented. These range from Stefan 
towns with soveral competitive tWJ Uxhner, whbse two metre (six. feet six 
ensembles that can specialise on onp, inch) high tableau Mutter Gottes mitdem 
tlcular section of the public. . (The Mother of God with the 
A repertoire shared out between J Violet) greets visitors to the exhibition to 
Classics, modernists and the trifluj'jMrtholomaus Bruyh whose works mark 
provincial theatre of feudal dsyii»*n transition period to the Renaissance. 

pass! ,** P^°pl© of Cologne a great 

(CHRIST UNDWELT, liW^racti on is the Ursula Martyriim wltich 

* Jf\Bs.Pcen lent by the Victoria and Albert 

■' ® London. The background to 

» . , . . r j, dacdlffS P Jct V re sI»ows the city of Cologne In 

■ Jupiter, the head of the mediaeval times. This is the most 

toabeattfulmortalandtire»a^*J|gciict picture known of Cologne as It 
human but whose name HerscW* at this time. 


Gothic art exhibitions at 
Cologne and Karlsruhe 


aw**# 

(CHRIST UNDWELT, IDW ; ^ 


He did this like a virtuoso, In great 
detail and with plehty ; of gags. But Ms 
Richard resembled a small-time trickster 
taking his chances as they came along. 

Xorfe fei hoarse comedian 

enjoying Richard's talents of controlling 
his fellow-men. And the figure lost 
weight. ' 

Not even actors like Hans-Gerd KDbel 
as Buckingham and Hansgeorc Lauben- 
thal as Hastings came to life in tills 
production,. 

With Heinz Ludwig’s colourful costum- 
es the whole production was aimed at 
effect. The execution Scenes that do not 
occur on siagfe in the original Involuntari- 
ly took on comic features. 

Volker Lechtenbripjc and Fritz Nydeg- 
ger as the two hira^ anurderers deserve 
.Special praise for. tijeu joviality. ., 


■ Jupiter, tlie head of the godj, <” ^1 
to a beatiful mortal and tires a s 011 •*] 
human but whose name Heiacwiv*! 
Immortalised by his deeds. J 

It is a clearly -constructed 
that impresses through its Cokwn®_ 
logue. The third and lari act bfj® 
action but Hacks here muses oa 
of existence hi this world of w 
certain charm and wit. '• 

• Towards the end of the 
consoles Amphitryon with tw^ 
“The realisation that he Js notjW 1 ^ 

makes the human more human. 

In his production in the Muwcn , 
liAs theater In 1969 Fleckfinstelnnjj 
the play in a bare circus arena 
by tne opulent rococo of the *ctu* ■ 


^od 1450 to 1530 Is well cover- 
g vV the exhibition. There are some fine 
rjnpks of stained glass from tftis epdeh 
even the Cathedral In Cologne has 
piome specimens to the exhibition. ' : 
from this there are Implements, 
fernUure, stoneware, gold-work, 
jSS 1 . &om the arohery groups, of the 
if~ 7 ' 'Wins, seals, sHstchei ana written 
^nWbooks. 

music Is not omitted. Music by 
wpme Dufay is offered to visitors on 
$7^ along with the exhibition cata- 


~ a aMi: 7 of Cologne museums, Gert 
Bad Oden, considers this exhibition, 

a mast. | atl0Q 1* the International 

a. an event 


i . intelligence to play with men; forte play- Gtesther .Fteck^risfeln’s production of 
' ed with iris role, Jost all contact with the ..Petet Had Amphitryon followed on the 
. other actors, isolated himself and so only :| second evening.' This work, premiered jn 
tiiowed the audience the; Lgettafr Ans -- Gbttingen^inVFebniary 1968, -is im- 
forte, . , ‘ pudenl variation of : the old Greek myth. 


On other occasions Fleckei 1 * 1 ^ ® great imnortan™ fnr Cn\nann 
acting abilities of the perfonners. . ii ■ . W Schuhe-ReimpeB 

He was aucoessful. The pieductW* . . 

of a high standard. Pk c lt M *t*bi , *■ 

the one who deserves^e and wortdwlde 

taken the decisive jrtep R?riance of the late Gothic period 

actors speak painst Rhtae were set by its painb 


• Hermann 

,, (KlelWNMiwtohUAj* ^ 


illustrations, Hans Baldung Grien’s high 
altar in Freiburg, Matthias GrUnewald’s 
Isenheim altar in Colmar and the works 
of Konrad Witz and Hans Holbein the 
Elder - a concentration of artistic genius 
in the area between Basle, Strasbourg and 
Freiburg In the years immediately before 
and after 1500. 

So great was the output of this period 
in this area that it is easy to see that an 
exhibition of late Gothic painting would 
be almost Impossible to organise. 

The Baden state museum in Karlsruhe 
was therefore only being realistic when it 
decided that the exhibition Spdtgotik am. 
Oberrhein should be limited to sculpture, 
handicrafts and a few small sketches. 

The result la that the museum has 
created an exhibition that succeeds in 
giving a clear Idea of the most important 
aspects in tlie development of art in the 
late Gothic and early Renaissance periods 
such as has never been seen before. 

: Four hundred and sixty-five works are 
on loan to the museum from all over 
western Europe and the United States. 

The style of art that was created in this 
area at this time was more than just 
lateGothic - it signified a whole change 
in people’s outlook on life at a time when 
revolutionary changes were rife. 

For tlie first time it was cities and not 
royal courts, churches and monasteries 
that were the centres of art production. 
This was by no means Just coincidental. 
The art that began to m&e Its appearance 
around .1430 was a bourgeois art, a city 
art. 

This art still kept the basic Impulses 
and inspirations or early Gothic, partic- 
ularly religious subjects, but it was al 
ready finding inspiration in other groat 
masters. 

One of the most important centres of 
this art was Strasbourg. The city had tlie 
Dutchman NIciaus Geriiaert wltitin Its 
walls for four years. 



Cologne In 1499 in an extract from 'The Martydom of Saint Ursula' lent by the 


Victoria 8ndi Albert Museum, London 

This is a comparatively short space of 
time, but it was sufficient to give the 

f »lastic arts in the Upper Rhine area and 
ater on in Vienna a new, decisive and 
long-lasting Impulse. 

Looking at Gerhaert’s figures, done in 
Strasbourg amid all the other Madonnas, 
saints and crucifixions it becomes clear 
what revolutionary changes he wrought. 

He specialised In busts and this typifies 
his art. But what is even more decisive in 
the fascinating expressiveness of the faces 
he sculpted. 

Among those influenced by Gerhaert 
were Heinrich Iselin who turned this in- 
fluence Into eccentric and precious ef- 
fects, and Hans Wydyz, who is thought to 
have como from Meissen, brut jrijo did W* 
greatest work In Freiburg and Strasbourg 
and emphasised the more attractive and 
ornamental tide of Goriiaert’s work. 

, Another follower of Gerhaert, NIciaus 
Hagenower from Strasbourg worked on 
the portrait-llke features streching them 
almost to the point of caricature. 

But the perfection of late Gothlo art 
,was achieved by an artist who even today 
Is still unidentified and known only as 


Cultural exchanges are essential 
part of development aid 


A nother unusual accent will be given 
to the Ruhr Culture Festival in 
Recklinghausen as it enters Its final phase. 
The festival is to be visited by 130 dancers 
and musicians from . India, Thailand, 
Pakistan and Indonesia, 

This “Encounter with Asia” has been 
made possible by political and financial 
baddhg ' front’ * the Federal Ministry of 
Development Aid, which is for the first 
time making a concrete gesture towards 
the cultural tide of development aid pro- 
grammes. 


Development Aid Minister Erhard Epp- 
ler is holding a reception In the foyer of 
the Festspieuiaus on 10 July Jn connec- 
tion with the appearance of the Kathakali 
dance troupe from India. 

Herr Eppler considers this programme 
at the Recklinghausen festival an im- 
portant part of his plans to correct the 
former misconception that economic 
growth is the sole criterion of a successful 
development tid' programme. 

Certainly improved economic figures 
say a lot for the development of a young 
country, but the overall plan of aid to 
Third World countries is to help them 


wftdaids and worldwide bn- 
of tile late Gothic period on 
Bhtae were set by its painters. 

5$? , Weed Martin Schongauer'i 
frescos, Albrecht Dtlrer’s early 


develop a society capable of surviving on 
its own. 

Part of this concept must necessarily be 
a mutual understanding by both the 
giving and receiving country of customs 
and traditions, in the culture of both 
countries. ! 

In this respect Erhard Eppler’s Ministry 
'is In agreement with the outline of for- 
eign culture policies sketched by Half 
Dahrendorf. 

' An attempt Is being made at Reckling- 
hausen to snow a representative selection 
of the many aspects of traditional Asian 
art. No one is pretending that this festival 
could do justice to aU the many aspects. 

Apart from the State-organised re- 
presentatives there are private groups 
such as the dance group from Bali. This 
<group had to be forced to accept pay- 
ment. They plan to use their fee to build 
afchool. 

This “Encounter with Asia” is not con- 
fined to the song and dance evenings of 
the final week of the festival. Aspects of 
it have permeated the whole of the Ruhr 
Festival. 

There has been an exhibition of tmel 
1 photographs by Kail Pawek, entitled 


(Photot Katalog) 

Meister H.L. It is thought that he came 
from Austria or at least worked there at 
some time. 

He created Ills most important pieces in 
Breisgau including the Adam and Eve 
group that is stUl a source of many 
disputes about origin and shows signs of 
tlie approaching Renaissance and the Brel- 
sach and Niederrotweiler altars. 

These are examples of that last and 
most extreme development that is some- 
times rather unfortunately dubbed 
“Barockgotik”. 

This style Is filled with complicated 
intertwining forms and shows Incompa- 
rable dynamism of movement and count 
er-movement. ..... 

Amid all .these works of a cenLury. 
which are described in detail by tlie ca- 
talogue we should not forget the many 
examples of craftsmanship from this per- 
iod on show Jn Karlsruhe — the chalices 
and crucifixes created by the goldsmiths, 
the coins and seals and above all tho 
enchanting tapestries. 

The exhibition in Karisruhe continues 
until 5 October. / Bmchklel 

(DIE WELT, 8 July 1970) 


“Asia — tradition and progress” on show 
at Recklinghausen. 

The solence week was organised along 
the lines: “on the way to a unified 
world”. This was devoted mainly to ques- 
tions concerning Asia. This exhibition 
was opened by Heinz KQhn, who stressed 
the conflict between North and South In 
the world, which Is a threat to peace and 
symbolises “the transformation of class, 
warfare”. 

In addition to this there have been film: 
seminars. A heated discussion ensued 
about the image of Asia presented by 
television programmes abdiit ft shown Jn 
the West. 

Filipinos, who are among the top jazz 
musicians In Asia, will perform their kind 
of music along with Federal Republic 
colleagues at the seventieth Norddeut- 
scher Rundfunk (NDK television) Jazz 
Workshop. ’ t 

The many programmes put on at Reck* 
Hnghausen are ditijgned to show that deve-* 
lopment aid can only flourish when j| 
involves cultural exchanges and these and 
prevented from getting Into a one-way 
ruL 

Time will tell how successful the Ruhr 
Culture Festival at Recklinghausen has 
been in putting across 1 this .message to 
industrialised nations and Third World 
countries; alike and just wire has heeded 
tjte message, . ■ ■ . . 

• Zeftonj 

tQc Dwtaoblaad, 9 July 1970) 
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Streamed pupils show marked learning 
improvement with new teaching method 


T eachers face completely new prob- 
lems caused botli by the immediate 
post-war bulge and the fact that attending 
nigh school is no longer the privilege of 
the specially talented. 

Two teachers from Gottingen dealt 
with the problem of how to treat a large 
mass of pupils fairly. 

Peter Seidensticker and Geriiard Geriin 
wrote a book entitled Have Grammar 
Schools still a Chance? which reveals the 
direction in which they are aiming. 

Of course they give grammar schools a 
chance, always providing that they prove 
adaptable in the face of new require- 
ments. 

As a total reform would demand a long 
time span to be put into practice as well 
as extra money and personnel (that are 
lacking), they looked for a solution that 
would be of Immediate and effective 
help. 

The two teachers then began to test the 
methodic differentiation proposed in 
their book in their own particular spher- 
es. Gerling is a scientist and Seidensticker 
a linguist. 

Peter Seidensticker based his work on 
tire conviction that school years should 
be arranged into streams based on talent 
and performance as soon as possible, 
though not over-ha5tily. 

He and three colleagues taught Englidi 
to the first form. During this year the 
pupils could be closely observed so that 
they were then correctly streamed into 
four classes - group A for the best, group 
B for those with good performances, 
’group C foe the satisfactory and. group JV> 
the weakest class. 

• ' • 1 ** - • •.•I ' • • : ■ \ •" 




The four teachers were in constant 
contact with one another and taught the 
some material In the four groups, but in 
different ways so that every pupil in 
every group would respond. 

By the end of the school year ail pupils 
had readied the standard set for their 
group. Those who had shown no interest 
in the subject before responded to the 
material while tiie most talented were not 
bored by constant repetition of various 
groups of questions. 

Performance often drops during middle 
school years. It was therefore a special 
challenge for Gerhard Gerling to test the 
new method on the foutli form. Together 
with two mathematics teachers he re- 
organised three classes totalling 92 girl 
pupUs into three groups based on stand- 
ard. 

After a short time it was plain that 
private study by girls in groups A and B 
was increasing. Teachers too liked the 
new method as it relieved them of tiie 
difficulty of having to teach an amorph- 
ous mass with a uniform method. 

The success described by Geriin also 
appears convincing to non-mathematic- 
ians when they learn that the theorems of 
Pythagoras and Euclid were treated dif- 
ferently in the three groups. 

Group A worked out several methods 
of their own to prove the theorems while 
group C learnt and understood the 
simplest proof. 

After six months of teaching, the three 
mathematicians saw witii satisfaction that. 
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States gradually bag I SCIENCE 
corporal punishmen n a. 
in schools 1 TOK 


the end of the year the figure had risen to 
52.2 per cent. 

Under the traditional method practised 
the previous year tiie fourth-form im- 

? rovement figure was no higher than 
5.5 per cent while 34 per cent of the 
girls had declined in standard. 

When using the system of methodic 
differentiation only 17.6 per cent de- 
clined in standard, tin unusually low 
figure for the middle school levels, 

. At first parents viewed the experiment 
with some scepticism, but then saw that 
they did not need to help tiieir daughters 
with their homework. 

The poorer girls became far more self- 
confident than they had been before. 
Despite the division in groups of varing 
standard tiie girls did not feel humiliated 
in any way as they could develop within 
the groups and there was always the 
stimulus of rising to a higher group if 
their performances improved. 

A survey revealed that eighty per cont 
of the girls found tills type of teaching to 
be more advantageous. 89.1 per cent 
wanted to see methodical differentiation 
extended to other subjects os the wish for 
individual treatment was stronger than 
tiie connection to a school-year that was 
not so firm as had been believed previous- 
ly- 

A decisive factor in the success of tills 
type of teaching was the change in at- 
titude of the pupils. They had become 
more interested in tiie work at hand. 

With this experimental teaching 
method that Is so easy to implement 
.SeidehsUbkeT and Gerling seem tb have 
found a method that other teachers cun 
use If their schools aro largo enough for 
dividing a school year into at least three 
groups. 

One important condition for success is 
a coordinated timetable so (hat one 
toacher can take two groups at the same 
time if one of his colleagues is ill. This 
means that no valuable time is lost. 

* The method tested In Gdttingen show- 
ed gratifying results without greater use 
of additional personnel, even though the 
individual teachers were asked to work a 
little more intensively. An hour a week 
was long enough for conferences between 
the teachers. 

The Seldensticker-Gerlin method does 
not involve any additional expense by the 
State. 

Parents too are happy, os they now 
need to give little help with homework 
and tiieir children are no longer tlireaten- 
ed with repeating a whole year. , 

••• (BTUTTGARTER ZEJTUNG, 6 July 1970) 

Concert receipts 
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pay for grants 

E leven Students, four from the United 
States and seven ‘from the Federal 
Republic have received grants from the 
DeutscH-amerikflniffhe, Stueflenhilfe, an 
organisation to help students that was set 
up Jh April in Berlin by representatives of 
both count#*- • *’ 

Most tif the money, for ^he grants came 
from a charity concert held hi Berlin’s 
Philharmonic Hall under the patronage of 
Ambassador: Rush of . the United States 
and Klaps ScfyHz, govering Mayor of West 
Berlin., Addition^ donations were also 
feiade, .... ... . 

The grants werf awarded; to students 
Selcded /rotn, lists, put forward by some 
' '! thirty Amdricffitfumverisites arid by vari- 
ous bOdl& id ' • 


oU? bodl^ hi ifij* wd Klty'. - 1 ; : ‘v\ ' 
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T hick files hove accumulated fa , 
Bavarian Archives over the 
twenty-five years concerning J, 
punishment. ~ 

These include a statement from 
Bavarian Provincial Assembly recoi&t 
cd April 1965: ‘‘During Question } 
Social Democrat member Horst I 
told the Provincial Assembly of th 
of an elementary school teacher: 
punished 28 boys and girls last ys 
caning their bottoms and hitting tire 
die face and about the iiead 
hand, mainly because of poor sdndi 
formance. One boy’s nose bled arri 
other had to visit tiie doctor.” 1 
State-sanctioned bodily harm, 11 


Proteins and professors more important 
than protest at Lindau congress 


S ome students tried to make the twen- 
tieth Nobel Prizewinners’ Congress at 
Lindau, the seventh to be devoted to 
chemistry, into a platform for left-wing 
views and invited the participants, includ- 
ing prizewinners, to a political discussion. 

Tills attempt, made after a lecture, 
failed. Young and old students and scient- 
ists preferred to discuss the structure of 
insulin with Oxford Professorand Nobel 
Prizewinner Dorothy Crowfoot Hodgkin. 
Her lecture on the subject Immediately 





atate-sanctloned bodily harm, 11 ..before had been a fascinating mixture of 
Abcnclzeltung put it, Is now to beta h majestic expertise and personal charm, 
ed in Bavaria’s elementary schooU The audience’s reaction to the students’ 
cation Minister Ludwig Huber tati . move underlined the purpose of these 
ed that corporal punishment *3k ■ congresses more plainly than any words 
abolished from the beginning oft could. 


1970-71 school year. 

Hesse and Berlin had forbidh# 
porol punishment a long time W 
Bavaria. Other Federal states telurrt 
Ushed It recently are Badcn-WWtetnh 


Looking back on twenty years of con- 
gresses at Lindau during the opening cere- 
mony, Professor Werner Forssmann said 
that they planned to present Nobel Prize- 
winners not only as examples for coming 


VW Foundation donates W&hS? 

9 million Marks Wi WM 

* n «i TT . .. had been built, this was interpreted hore 

to rreiburg University as the collapse of dialectical materialism 

^ - aF CfntlnleF on/1 nnn.Rtol Inlet damn 


Rlilneland-Palatinate, Sclileswigflfll* 1 academic generations but also as people 
and Hamburg. with all their strengths and weaknesses. 

Regulations on corporal piiaWm *■ • They were also planned to show how 
have been modified in oilier Pdf • Nobel Prizewinners worked, what they 
states. worked on and how they had got their 

Bavnrln had led all Federal slBttw Ideas, 
ccpl Hesse, on this issue. The d»| •’ Modem chemistry has long passed the 
now made is a belated victory for fc stage of using relatively crude methods and 

Democrat Education Minister h yardsticks to register reactions occuring 

Fendt who banned corporal punlda < between more or less fixed original and 
in June 1946. final slates. 

But a year later Education Mi* Like physics, it tries to investigate de- 
Alois Hundhanmier, a member ofi tails more thoroughly and learn about all 
Christian Social Union (CSU) and a* • the processes that occur during reactions 
mofoHst, restored corporal punish* bf this type. 

Twelve merry years of coning d# was demonstrated b^ a, whole 

tiie land of the Bavarians before & “^es of lectures at Lindau. Making the 
regulations In 1959 abolished .cop content of some of these lectures under- 
punishment for boys and girls ii)ik^ 
two classes and staled lliat cjf 1 jr’ 

punishment was justified only wbi' \rn T ri , .. t . 
other measures and. punishment* W»| y W foundation donates 
od. 

This was conswcrcd io 9 million Marks 

forward and progressives were 

with the fine phrase that thcabolUfl i TTm\ravcitir 

corporal punislunont was tobc wi rrciliurg University 

an educational aim. . -.J r . 

Eleven more years of 

Bavaria Corporal punishment! ■ , DIE# WELT 

Increasing political discussion. *5 . . 

Democrats, the trades. unJg" ; * uown-o m ptwenow 

Humanist Unioq and parents' woc«" ; 

repeatedly demanded its compkie w rri h0 Volkswagen Foundation is to 
ti011, =■ ^ * donate nine million Marks to finance 

The CSU and the BavariM the setting up of a department for mathe- 
Association wanted to , retain matlcs at Freiburg University, 
conditions as long as possible. • j Darmstadt Technical University is to 
A stir was caused In | jcc«ive a chair for mathematics, Bochum 

Caning Report of Munich PgJ’ -University a chair for physics and Tubingen 
and educationalist Professor W jfj |-V^e;ilty a chair for chemistry and one 
said that some eighty per cental;.. *w biology. ■ 

ftom the teacher at one time newdepartmentt. 

niSmenl 1 'fenchpr^ma/wt r ^ establishment of new departments 

education is connected with 
Hr ntary ’ ? h0UB ^ 1 1 : Jf/VoUttwagen Foundation’s support: for 

‘ p r/. > unmriri raathematiclang and scientists for 

This state of affairs ,r-. OffldB J. teaching at high schools. ■ ■ 

SetlSds To tSUlTtfliyfci Mark, have so far been set 
Ss' ? - pr^ptrf Social Deio^i 'hi, purpose 5,400 studenU and 
the Provlnicla! jLraWy to ne* ^" on^probaUon have received 


standable to the layman would have been 
a vain task. 

Professor Robert S. Mulliken of Chica- 
go, for instance, spoke of recent studies 
of iodine molecules, Professor Nikolai N. 
Semenov of Moscow lectured on chemical 
Chain reactions with energetic ramifica- 
tions and Professor Lars Onsager of New 
Haven, Connecticut, dealt with proton 
semi-conductors. 

Professor Ronald G.W. Norrish of Cam- 
bridge gave a lecture on investigations 
into some organic photochemical reac- 
tions witii the help to kinetic spectro- 
scopy. 

Professor George Porter enlarged upon 
this subject in one of the most scienti- 
fically and rhetorically brilliant talks ever 
to have been given at a Lindau congress. 

He spoke about chemistry in the nano- 
second range, the study of those chemical 
changes and Interim amalgamations that 
occur for a fraction of a second during 
the course of a chemical reaction. 

With the help of flashes of light from 
pulsating lasers and absorption spec- 
troscopy, “light’’ has already readied 
such stages of reaction that can only be 
measured in nano-seconds (one thousand 
millionths of,a second). It can already be 
forecast that chemistiy will also master 
time spans as short as one blUipnth of a 
second.- .; • i. .- 

Professor Harold O. Urey’s report on 
evidence concerning the moon’s structure 
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ftom the teacher at one tube 
Not all pupils need fear c , or f°ij 
nishment. Teachers may lilt ¥*» 
in elementary, though 'not 
schools. ■ ‘ : jj 

This state of affairs - “Officii? g| 
policy in Bavaria consider! 
methods to be suitable jnewwgj 

the Provincial Assembly 1 tb be* 
March 1969. ... ^ 

■ Five months fcffort. the •nextojj 
to the Provincial Assembly the j 
cation Minister has decided that 

the best means of defence. - y 

: 24 yean after corporal RpJjjSi 
first abolished in Bavaria, Hube? , 
firmed that it la : now JJJJ; gj® 
corporal punishment. 

. (die ZE 1T4 10 }m 




-foundation not only plana ; to 
is®# the number of teachers but also 
nub 0 ^Hl^butc to an improved, mbrd 
training of prospective teachers: 

nJ^ng and research don? at. these 
JF educational departments will shpw 
iSSf Wings,! ways of thinking and pi«- 
W* must be considered for high school 

' •; (DIB WELT, 8 July 1970) 


i in . Leipzig in 1949 ; hoping to ti 
t the construction of a new Geima 
['ejected Theodor Adpulp’s offer 1 
1 the Federal Republic hysayihg t 
jiot wadt to work for capitalism. 


was of extremely topical Importance. He 
said that it was a firmly established fact 
that the moon’s surface was completely 
different 4,600 million years ago. 

. 3,650 million years ago there must have 
been a melting process with the source of 
heat outside of the moon. 

Only after the moon had once again 
become solid did collisions with meteorit- 
es and comets leave traces on the moon's 
surface that can be seen today in the 
form of seas and craters that puzzled 
science for such a long time. 

We know today that the moon is 4,600 
million years old but we do not know 
whether this makes it older or younger 
than the Earth. 

Professor Richard L.M. Synge spoke of 
proteins and poisons In plants and, In this 
context, of the role played by these 
poisons In the self protection of many 
plants against aggression from tiie animal 
world. 

He thought of breeding crops with ge- 
netic changes so that they grew poisonous 
and therefore resistant to pests. These 

f ioisons could then be made safe for 
mman consumption by the normal 
means of preparation. This already occurs 
with many leguminous plants. 

Synge therefore agreed with Count 
Lennart Bemadotte, the patron of the 
Lindau Nobel Prizewinners’ Congresses. 

Count Bcrnadotte had demanded an 
end to the indiscriminate pollution and 
destnictlon of the human environment, 

U eal compatible witii the great 
tartan aim of all scientific efforts ' 
toward a bettor existence for'mankind! 

Karl-Helnz Ebert 
(HamleltblaU, 8. July 1970) 


X-rays to be used 
to reduce gnat 
population 

A long the banks of the Upper Rhine 
die annual plague of gnats from the 
many pools, ponds and backwaters is 
once again tormenting inhabitants of all 
the towns between Basle in the south and 
Mainz in the north. 

It lias almost reached catastrophe pro- 
portions tills year after the floods in May. 
Locals say that there have never been so 
many gnats around and scientific observa- 
tions support them. 

Alsace and the Federal states of Baden- 
WUrttembeig, Hesse and Rhineland Pala- 
tinate all suffer. ■ 

Neither chemicals nor questfons in the 
Provincial Assemblies have yet succeeded 
in driving the gnats out of their native 
pools. 

The three Federal states have now 
agreed on a new secret weapon. Professor 
Haims Laven of Mainz University's gene- 
tics department has been given an Initial 
budget of 100,000 Marks, to stamp out 
the gnats genetically. 

The fame of Professor Laven has spread 
from Okpo, a Burmese village, to the 
southwest of the Federal Republic. In his 
first large-scale experiment Laven had 
taken only eight weeks to exterminate 
the whole Insect population of Okpo, a 
village surrounded by grassland. 

He had let several thousand male gnats 
bred in his own laboratory loose on the 
native female gnats of the culex fatlgam 
variety. 

His own strain was more powerful than 
males of the culex fatigans variety and 
mated with the females. There were no 
offspring. 

Professor Laven will use a similar me- 
thod along the Upper Rhine. . 

It consists of scml-stcrillsatlon. • The 
! yuirwm b'd'irtlnia^fiC-i^rrso'piat 
they continue to live'W ftoWpng 
will only be fit fora limited existence. 

. (OIF. WBLT, 7 July 1970) 


fessor for phllosopliy at Leipzig’s 
Karl Marx Univorslty, returned -to tnc 
Federal Republic after the Berlin Wall 
h8d been built, this was Interpreted hore 
as the collapse of dialectical materialism 
of the Stalinist and non-Stallnlst stamp. 

People who claimed that this was the 
case were overlooking the fact that Bloch, 
now 85, had never been accepted by hack 
philosophers and historians of a Stalinist 
stamp. Bloch was and is one of the few 
thinkers whose work has retained the 
almost daemonic dynamism of material 
philosophy. « 

Even the first words of his Tubingen 
Introduction , to Philosophy J, the first 
book he published after moving to the 
Federal ■ Republic, must have- Been re- 
markable to all those who believed that 
the philosopher’s dissatisfaction with the 
state of affairs in one part of Germany 
would have led to a glorification of the 

...i. : • •• -j 

To quoted "I am. But I do not have 
myself. For that reason we only be- 
come.” These three sentences show 
Bloch’s disruptive dialectic force that to- 
day makes the philosopher a represen- 
tative of a better Germany even though It 
has assumed more mysticM features. 

Bloch was bom In Ludwig shafen on 8 
July 1885 and soon experienced Ger- 
many's : distressing situation. Berne, 
Zurich, Vienna; Paris, Prague; New York 
and Cambridge were the successive stages 
of his emigration. 

Bloch* long a Communist in spit* of 
being the son of wealthy Jewish family, 
settled in . Leipzig in 1949; hoping to take 
nart in the construction of a new Germany- 


Ernst Bloch celebrates 
his eighty-fifth 
birthday 
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(PJtdtoi dpa) 

He wa8 : welcomed by the Uibricl# /«£. 
glrae with, Open arms. He had after sjl 
defended the Stalinist. show trials While In 
the United States. ■ ‘ 

But he soon came into conflict with 
socialist reality. When the third volume of 
,1x1s .main wprk She Principle' of Hop * 
appeared* hi 1959- li wWWitftdraWft , not J 
long afterwardB Bloch was 1 finally, at- 


tacked by hard-line Ideologists who acpusi 
ed the philosophor of not. seeing Iris vi- 
sions of human freedom realised , in the 
German pemocrafic Republic. His . work, 
was dismissed out of hand as "religion”. 
Indeed there is p religious feature in 
Bloch’s philosophy as : relieved estrange- 
ment of Mankind is only presented as a 
vision. 

> Bloch always has the concrete aim tak- 
en over from Karl Marx: "The naturalisa- 
tion .of humanity and the humanisation 
of nature” but Bloch can only conceive 
of this aim 1 in the past,, In the.outstandlng 
products of the human intellect. 

He was an expert on the history of the 
human mind and not only In the West 
Bloch’s views of these products are 
fascinating. One. example is when he sees 
his Ideas on crossing the boundaries to- 
ward knowledge embodied in Goethe’s 
Faust. 

But this strength of Bloch's that makes 
The fllnptple of Hope into a dialectically 
interpreted compendium Of the develop* 
ment of the mind, .that frees Hegel from 
the illusion of representing the world 
spirit and gives him a decisive position in 
the established self-identity In depth Is at 
the same time his weakness. j 

It 8 Utopian aim of a better human 
condition Is Incontestable, but in its con- 
, Crete form and under existing conditions 
it must remain yulneiable; '' ■ 

Friedrich Heer once said of Bloch thai 
Lh* was the philosopher! of the German 
revolution that had q«veT taken place. , j 

No revolution can be carried out by 
. . following Bloch. This bid patriarch is no 
■ father figure for young revolutionariea 
and no guarantor of restorative tenden- 
cies jHe is part of that principle of hope 
J he- wrote about. , Ulrich Schreiber ,! 

■’ OUiideljbU.lt, 6 July 1970) 
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The rights and wrongs of controlling 
the economy with tax measures 





N o one is particularly keen to pay 
out good money without getting 
something tangible in return. So many 
people are a little perturbed to hear from 
the tax officials that they will now have 
to pay a ten per cent supplement on their 
income tax. 

They are asking angrily why they have 
to pay more when their taxes are quite 
high enough already. They cannot see 
why they are having to suffer just because 
the government did not step In quickly 
enough and stop the inflationary trends 
in the economy In good time. 

to fact tills repayable tax supplement, 
like the measures imposed by the Bundes- 
bank, punishes the innocent so that the 
guilty shall not escape punishment. There 
Is no way of sorting out the sheep from 
the goats. 

It is also an unmistakable fact that 
middle-sized concerns will be harder hit 
by the new measures than the industrial 
giants. 

Similarly employees in the medium 
wage ranges are most severely affected. 
They have been affected by the sharp 
progression to day rates which has bled 
(hem, and now they have to pay (he three 
per cent supplementary levy on Income 
tax and In addition the ten per cent 

of these levies. Certainly this Is Justifiable 
In social terms, but It does moan the 
intended effect of cutting down the pub- 
lic’s purchasing power is somewhat weak- 
ened, Only by subjecting all income 


ened. Only by subjecting all income 
groups to supplementary levies could 
there be a one hundred per cent effective 
cut in spending. 

.What is likely to have an even more 
disastrous effect on the economy how- 
ever Is the fact that 2,600 million Marks 
of public money, which was lied up for 
the first half of this year hr now free for 











Cabinet discusses economic problems 

(Cartoon: E.M. Lang/Sflddeutxche Zeltung) 


the first half of this year is now free for 
tire government to spend. • 

Some people may be of the opinion 
that the government could, be pardoned 
fi» spending this money, which will go 
largely for transport and defence. The 
Fact is, however, that when this money 
becomes liquid and Is spent by the gov- 
ernment this will more than match the 
cuts in the public’^ spending power 
brought about by the tough new econo- 
mic measures. •• 

So there can be talk of slamming the 
brakes on spending by means of harsh 
new taxes! • 


As a general rule controlling the econo- 
my by means of fiscal measues is a doubt- 
ful procedure and open to suspicion. 
Many finance wizards are not in favour of 
it. . 

For instance Professor Haller, who Is 
State Secretary in the Bonn Finance Mi- 
nistry, is of the opinion that “such meas- 
ures are really only justified when other 
ways of cutting down overall demand 
cXfthoVb&'UBMb* *** 

Frankfurter Atlgmelne Zeitung has al- 
ways beon opposed to government's using 
fiscal measures to cut spending before the 
complete arsenal of weapons at the dis- 
posal of the Bundesbank has been tried. 

Now, however, with Bank Rate at a 
giddy height of 7.5 per cent and the 
recent raising of the minimum reserves 
the Bundesbank would appear to be at 
the end of its tether. 

Anything that the Bundesbank tried to 
do now could not help but push up Bank 
Rate even higher. As a result of this 
money would come flooding in from 
abroad and efforts to check runaway 
Inflation, which are directed at keeping 
the level of liquid cash as low as possible 
could be undermined. 

In a situation: such as this there is 
nothing; else to do but support the Bun- 
desbank In the efforts It has. so far made 
virtually single-handed to order to cheek 
• the economic boom. These efforts should 
be backed up with fiscal measures. 

One of the moat powerful weapons 
would be a drastic cut to government 



Industry’s comment 
on latest Bonn 
economic measure: 

E conomists are welcoming the m 
urcs being taken by the govern**, 
long last to try to regain control oft 
economy even though they consider^ 
measures extremely belated, 

One or two points of the governing 
programme aro being criticised by d» 
with vested interests. Above all the it 
to withdraw temporarily the tax r£ 


| BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

No easy way to the top, says 
Europe's top personnel adviser 


P atent recipes for a career just do not 
exist. This is a point made again and 
igain by Gerhard Kienbaum, head of the 
largest personnel advice organisation in 
Europe. 

But with his many years of experience 












A noticeable cut in general demand 
would quickly cool down the economic 
climate. On the other hand the tax meas- 
ures that the government lias introduced 
will need some time to take effect. 

In addition to tills there is the danger 
that industry will try to make good the 
liquidity of which It has been robbed by 
higher taxes by claiming more credit. 

Likowlse there will be members of the 
general public who are not prepared to 
cut their spending despite tho higher bur- 
den of taxation. They will make good the 
loss by going to the bank and plundering 
their deposit accounts. 

In both these casos lire goal at which 
higher taxation is aimed wifi bo thwarted 
and the desired effect on the economy 
will not be achlevod. 

On (he other hand the high level of 
interest at the moment is a temptation 
for people to leave their savings on de- 
posit, and for industrialists to limit the 
amount of money they borrow. 

Faced with circumstance* such a* these 
It would be quite mad for the Bundes- 
bank to lower Bank Rate at the present 
moment a* many people are obviously 
hopfng will be done, and Introducing a 
lower interest level. There fa not the 
slightest justification, for such measures. 

A tight rein must be kept so that 
industrial concerns are prevented as far as 
possible from passing off additional tax 
burdens to the form of higher prices. 
Likewise trade unions must be discourag- 
ed from helping their members to cope 
with higher take* by demanding further 

ttilt hfahdtihkbe added 
that industrial concerns and trade unions 
alike have no grounds for increased prices 
and increased wage demands, since the 
new tax. supplement is not a- definitive 
measure but simply a temporary one. The 
supplement will bepaidbacktotime- 
Now that the Bundesbank has done its 
bit to help get the economy back on it* 
feet and the government ha* made a 
oontrSmtion, albeit, an. imperfect one, in- 
duatrailiatSv trade union* and consumer* 
must to their turn help this country to its 
fight against depreciation by taking res- 
ponsible attitudes. 

The alternative fa utter disaster, 

■ 1 HansRoeper ■ 


(Cartoon: PM x Hbato/PranMbrfer Rund*ch*„) 


predation) is coming in foe attack. 

The Confederation of Federal Repft 
Employers’ Associations is of the opfe 
that the limitation of allowances <wi 
predation will rob the economy of| 
opportunity of making sufficient inn 
ments aimed at rationalisation. 

It is precisely investments of thliikl 
that are required if productivity b io|| ; 
increased and some compensation ad 
for spiralling wage costs. 

The Confederation has appetUk; 
trade unions to draw their own conchis 
from the decisions made in Bono uU f 
steer a course in their wages potato fid 
is “neutral in its effect on tlietcooonj 
and on prices”. 

In one statement made by the Fefai 
Republic Employers' Association It Bp 
“Nobody would understand It If the M 
sides of industry, workers and employ* 
did not do eveiy thing possible loots 
to a rational wages and salaries poliq'j 

Electricity supply concerns cow* 
themselves particularly hard hit by i 
government’s decision on degressive* 
prcclallon. They cannot cut dow*4i 
amount spent on capital Invest menld®. 
they are required by law to keep 4 
supplies sufficient to match demand | 

Tills means In lids industry withdnj 
of tliese allowances loses all its tow 
effect and only creates financial • 
culticsfor tho industry. 

Tiioro is general approval of the a»; 
uros announced by tho Cabinet In 
lion with credit. Tho Federal Repo® 
savings and giro bank association <w 
these moasuros laic, but better law w 
never. . 

On the other hand the ConfedenW' 


lines. He lays the main stress on pre- 
terving specific duties and responsibilities. 
This seems to him to be the best way to 
achieve success. 

Gerhard Kienbaum is all for the 
American Idea of training on the fob, 
although lie makes a few modifications. 
This means giving personnel training for 
Bpeciflc duties. 

i A period as a trainee in a gigantic 
organisation such as AEG, Siemens or 
lMwet seems to him to be time wasted 
particularly for someone who will be 
working In a medium-sized concern or a 
family firm. 

Is there in fact an Ideal course for a 
career to take? Are there specific plat- 
forms from which the leap Into a top 
managerial position is easy? 

Kienbaum says no. “This idea contra- 
dicts the basic fact that we live in a 
society that is constantly changing. These 
changes mean that the route to a top 
position in management is constantly 
changing. 

“One tiling that is certainly a myth Is 
the idea that there is ever a platform from 
which an easy leap Into a top job can be 
made. Getting to the top is always a long, 
hard climb.” 

Accordingly Gerhard Kienbaum does 
not lay great Importance on the field of 
study that a trainee chooses. 

He said:, “To become a leader In in- 
dustry there are two requirements. A man 
must have the ability to analyse prob- 
lems, To be able to analyse problems he 
must be well acquainted with specific 
techniques, yardsticks and criteria. 

‘ On tire other hand it is vital that a 
; trainee should have iiad some practical 
twining for his duties and responsibilities. 


got to have at least one subject to which 
he can point and say ‘that is my strong 
point’. An above average exam result in 
one subject is desirable.” 

What Gerhard Kienbaum does consider 
of vital importance is a sound knowledge 
of a foreign language or languages. “I 
consider that nowadays a knowledge of a 
foreign language Is the basis on wliich a 
candidate for a leading managerial posi- 
tion builds. T would not stress that a 
number of foreign languages should be 
spoken like a native. 

‘The essential foreign language for a 
trainee in the Federal Republic is English 
and it looks as though this will hold true 
for some time to come. But if a man 
plans to go into the export trade then i 
would say that at least one other foreign 
language beside English Is vital, or pre- 
ferably two. 

“It is a moot point whether the best 
second foreign language after English Is 
French, or perhaps Spanish, or even one 
of the Slavic languages. 

Is a knowledge of electronic data pro- 
cessing an essential on the road to the 
top? 

Kienbaum said: “It seems to me that 
electronic data processing is considered 
by many people to be a major develop- 
ment of the twentieth century. My answ- 
er to this question would be no, but I 
would stress that a familiarity with work 
systems, organisation of labour forces and 
in particular complicated work procedures 
is absolutely essential no matter what 
sphere of management is being aimed at.” 

All these qualifications and talents such 
as good exam results, a knowledge of‘ 
foreign languages and a familiarity with 
elcctronica data processing are important 
factors for many personnel managers 
when they are taking on staff, but they' 
are not decisive. 

What is decisive is the impression a 
person makes. 

How does a personnel manager gauge 
the personality of an applicant for a 
post?. 

“When a personnel manager Is striving 
to find the right man for the right Job, Jie 
cannot rely on Ills own feelings about the 





of Federal Republic Benia regfojs * two fedora oro essential for any port?. 

Interference In decisions concerning 8 hi leadership, no matter how When a personnel manager Is striving 

vestments which are so imported fa “P the ladder of power It may be.” to find the right man for the right Job, he 
economic growilu Training in the analysis of problems is cannot rely on Ills own feelings about the 

The repayable surcharge on & lt „? lwU » howev « f - ^ wKlen- ; 

would be more effective without Iff 5° Ieas °n why schooling in 

pended social welfare clause u or geology, for instance, 

bankers have called on both dfa* J P 0U, J n °t be regarded as a sound basis 
industry to seize their last chance » t0 P managerial position, 
make a stand. , [ _JJ. e ® dd * d b Y way of explanation: “I 

The national banks have called fot* ; do believe tiiaf when talking of lop ^ „ 

speedy relaxation of restrictive credit F >' managerial positions we should not con- applicant alone. What he must do fa weigh 

icies so tiiat the economy witta* Jdea « to leading roles in Industry up carefully exactly what the man's pro- 

hard hit by Bonn’s proposals. • . • , I T r “ nce L rns ' 3* ctlve lm T di f t ! Wf" ***** 

A fair degree of approval was reghWJ / I consider that managerial training can the person who fa to fill the vacancy, and 

by the Central Union, of Federal Rep^ 111 winning all tonds pf organise- what the company as a -Whole will require 

Craftsmen All in all the complete : . S}™ - universities for Instance. This sort him to do. . 

age of economic measures seem* *£{• . f Potion can make higher demands of ‘Thus a picture is built up of what the 

suited to create Btabilfalna effect*. ButW JJ^gerlal training schemes than the vacancy requires. And these require- 

of leader-of Industry/* ... >, meats are Sen compared with the ca- 
lowtog interest rates™ the A other **P 6Ct of managerial training pahiLitles that the applicant showshlmself 

TtaluUdta? Trade ttta* « ‘ Herr Kienbaum speaks, ex- to have. They are also compared to the 

ulariv keen in mao tower Bank Rii*» on the practical side, does not man’s experience and knowledge. How 

U *^ (Mr any golden rules that must be much the man knows about his job can 

"Jawed toget to the top of the treee. be seen quite clearly from the programme 

S5?*5S2-SS ’Whether this aspect of man- of career training he has undertaken. Hi* 

tflrHT HSniSnt. 1 mess* ■ ^ trainings is conducted as a sand- experience must be gauged on hfa pretf- 

totrodiSd to i 5 ? Course & industry, ! an apprentice- ous employment and his ability to tackle 

their canhnr* EtheV * 8 «**ion of practical training on tests given tom. . : 

2S^^^rtSt!2?2iioved an #1 of the theoretical side 1s of “Therefore I believe that quite obvious- 

working industry - ^importance.” ly it is insufficient to take the impression 

average improvement. in their Stan Nor, does he take much account of tiiat an applicant makes on a personnel 
’ hi 1 no of Hi marks, considering them of manager as the basis for giving him a 

^ ~ g , man's true contract or not.” _ ___ _____ 


what the company as a Whole will require 
him to do. 

‘Thus a picture is built up of what the 
vacancy requires. And these require- 
ments era then compared with the ca- 


average improvement. m then swnv* 
living, in the past two years. 

There can be no question of® 
workers haying “something to c&Kii 


W The Renubffc , he5W ; “° n the other hand I would be 

w3*en’ TraAfaton ftaa cMjW w ”!.| top^“ y . lhat a man ‘ 3CUtout 1 , fo ' a 
gOT*rtmenf> >i It, m management * all «* 

£ytn* that It r*M * 1° 

pri<# itabfllty. ^ ^ ‘op of the ladder a t^tnee haa 

(MB welt, a I 



Gerhard Kienbaum 

(Photo: Use Collin or) 

before is no yardstick for his talents and 
what lie could achieve In another firm. 
Such information only shows that he has 
tackled his duties, with what success he has 
tackled them and under what conditions. 

“Obviously it Is not posable to obtain 
Information such as this simply by ques- 
tion and answer. Data such as this must 
be confirmed by checks and double 
checks. This is the system 1 always use. 

“1 have learned by experience tiiat the 
way a prospective employee presents him- 
self at a certain time, in certain con- 
ditions, when asked certain questions 
differs from the Impression he gives in the 
same conditions, faced with the same 
questions, but at a different time. 

“Checking albne is not enough. It is 
vital to double check so that some kind 
of average can be found between the 
good impression a man may give on one 
occasion and the not so satisfactory im- 
pression he gives at another time for 
various reasons. Only thus can we see 
hdw a man is likely to perform over a 
long period." ■ • 

Gerhard Kienbaum Is concerned about 

n the facts of a man's former career, 
s is not Iris only concern. 

’The facts do not end at wlwt a man 
achieved in his previous job. By Inter- 
viewing and asking specially prepared 
questions, and by changing the subject an 
interviewer can get an impression of how 
a prospective employee will fit into a new 
situation and how quickly he .will adapt. 
This is a quality that fa absolutely essen- 
tial for a man who hope* to. reach the top 
in management.” 

What importance fa there in the ques- 
tion of how often a prospective employee 
has changed hfa Job? Is so-called job- 
hopping, the frequent change of jobs to -a 
better paid portion, a swifter and more, 
successful way to, the top? Or does this 
just apply to America? In thei Federal 


vacancy requires. And these require- 
ments we then compared with the ca- 
pabilities that the applicant shows himself 
to have. They are also compared to the 
man's experience and knowledge. How 
much the man knows about his job can 
be seen quite dearly from the programme 
of career training he has undertaken. Hfa 
experience must be gauged on hfa previ- 
ous employment and his ability to tackle 
tests given him. 

“Therefore I believe that quite obvious- 
ly it fa insuffident to take the impression 
tiiat an applicant makes on a personnel 
manager as the basis for giving him a 
contract or not.” 

Is it essential to obtain information 
about the previous career achievements of 
an applicant and weigh these factors up? 

‘This alone is not sufficient. What a 
man has achieved over a period of year? 
or months in certain Jobs given to 'him 


Republic Is it hot perhaps better to stay 
with one company and take tegular, 
steady rites to Income and position with a 
view to reaching the top at a certain 
time? 

Kienbaum answered: “This question 
can only be tackled with a view to the job 
and the firm in which a man fa working 
his way up. Ambitious men to America 
rely upon finding constant favour when 
they change jobs. In the.Federal Republic 
many personnel managers are happy to 
see a man Sfequently change hfa job as 
lone as he remains with one company. 

“If he Hits from one company to an- 
other spending only a few months with 
each 1 have found It Is likely to have a 
detrimental effect on Ids efforts to reach 
the top!, 

“My personal advice would be for * 
man to. change jobs and move to -another 
company every two pr fhrte years while 
he fa still young. A Change of scene fa 
Hkjdy to be beneficial rather than detri- 
mental.” . . Ralner BrfnckschuIte . 

■I (tipj ZEIT, 3 July 1970) 


TALKING POINTS 

Frankfurt’s 
autumn fair 

E xhibitors at the Frankfurt autumn 
fair, to be held from 30 August to 2 
September tills year are optimistic about 
their sales prospects at the fair. 

The Fairs and Exhibitions Organisation 
in Frankfurt said, however, tiiat it would 
be wrong to speak -of' general all-round 
optimism. At the moment the economic 
situation as it will affect exhibitors from 
all branches of the economy at the inter- 
national fair is none too clear. 

Products from over 2,750 firms will be 
on offer at the Frankfurt autumn fair. 
About 2,500 firms will be there as direct 
exhibitors. Apart from Federal Republic 

? ;oods to be viewed and ordered at the 
air there will be products from 570 
companies representing 43 countries. 

(Frankfuitet Rundschau, 1 July 1970) 

Electorate 

pessimistic 

P essismism with regard to the econo- 
mic situation in Ibis country seems to 
be a growing trend, according to the 
Wickert Institute in TQbingen. 

Their survey showed that 37 per cent 
of the electorate .believe tiiat to the 
second half of this year the economic 
situation will deteriorate; 

Twenty-three per cent think tilings wdll 
Improve and forty per cent foresee few 
changes to the next six months. 

The percentage of pessimists Is thus 
only .seven per cent down on the crisis 
year 1966.- At' the end of T969 only 
seventeen per cent of the electorate- pre- 
dicted tiiat storm clouds would gather on 
the economic horizon. 

(HsndalBbltu, 8 July mo) 

More wine 
drunk 

L ast year each person In tills, coun fay 
spent 22 Marks on wine, according to 
figures published by organisations con- 
nected with the wine Industry. 

.. With a steadily increasing rate of sales 
and fairly stable prices there has been in 
the past, five years an Increase of about 
fourteen per cent to the amount spent on 
wine. ... 

Further figures show that the amount 
of wine bought per member of a house- 
hold was 6.59 litres, which shows a slight 
increase on the previous year’s figure. . . 

In the year tor which this report was 
issued each household bought wine on 
average six and a half times! 

(Frankfurter RuncUchau, 1 July 1970} 

More chickens 

eaten 

A new chicken-eating record was setup 
, by ^citizens oftheFederalRepubllcifl 
the economic year 1969-70, according to 
theofilce.forconsiimeradvioelnBoim. - 
Between July 1969 and June 1970 tat 
many as 280 million chickens were con- 
sumed in this country. This was an in- 
crease of 7.2 per cent on the previous 
economic year, or Iv million chlclre.ns! 

The consumer Advice office stated that 
chicken breeders Ip thfa country managed 
to keep up with the ext ra riemend. They 
increased their output by pearly twenty 
pfir ceijj lo 131 motion chickens. . ' 

! i 1 July W70) 
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Road safety and the man 
at the wheel 



A single chip of granite sent Hying by 
tlie car In front can mean curtains 
for the annual holiday of many a 
motorist. The stone shatters the single- 
layer safety glass windscreen and the 
traveller .sustains eye injuries. 

Yet windscreens .are only one factor in 
the mosaic of built-in car safety. TJiere is 
so much more: concertina zones fore and 
aft designed to absorb the impact of a 
collision, passenger compartments de- 
signed to survive Impact without deform- 
ing, doors and locks designed not to burst 
open and the like. 

Invisible struts designed to bear die 
brunt to turning turtle are as much part 
and parcel of automotive safety as brakes 
that do not block. Cars today have steer- 
ing columns designed to give on impact 
and not impale the luckless driver, or so it 
is hoped. 

. Safety means good vision, tyres that 
stand up to a good deal of wear and tear, 
shock absorbers, suspension, springs and 
wheel rims, fuel tanks and systems, brake 
tubing and sensible temperature controls, 
heated rear windows and dashboard con- 
trols that leave the driver in no doubt as 
to their function, safety belts and seats. 

To read manufacturers' handouts it 
would be supposed that car-buyers nowa- 
days are offered no end of safety ore- 


no end of safety pre 


Justified in wondering how it is that so 
many people, are still involved fay acci- 
dents. 

. Cars have become far safer titan they 
used to be, but at the same time they are 
faster and mpre powerful. Progress in 
safety is cpntbrnially being overtaken by 
greater Speed and power. 

The safe car as proclaimed In the United 
• States and to be built there at govern- 
ment request presents qo problems. The 
problematic factor is Man with his built-in 
mistakes. Besides, the safety, sold today is 
only half-safe. ’■ ; ■' i 

. Seat beltSi'for instance,, are as a rule not 
safe enough to guarantee safety on im- 
pact at. 25. miles an hour. 

; Most head rests in - and on “safety 
seats’* have little point. In' a collision they 
will not support the head and neck of the 
driver- or ! passengers should they be 
thrown back. When it 1 conies to Hie 
crunch either the head rest snaps back or 
: the entire sett is torn- out of Its rttoUnt- 
. tags. l - - • 1 5 ••• . i-.- . .. : 

' . 1 


l JP with government support, and 
ADAQ, the largest motoring organisation 
on the Continent. . - 

They are, for, that matter, only two of 
many safety aspects **<ff- cars. How would 
the allegedly so safe passenger compart- 
ment or , the -• shock-* absorbing- concerts a 
fcohes fare iiii tests conducted by inderjen- 
deqt Organisations?.' • t.-.,; 

HoW| 6rte maywell ask, would similar 
tests end -if-ifeafbty steering columns were 
to he subjected to sartitfny? : 

: . Afid wh^t' aboutwlridscreehs?’ In 'a 
number of cduhtxiei 4 fflc1udlhg the Unit- 


absorbs impact without immediately fall- 
ing apart. 

Opticians have not a good word to say 
about single-layer glass. Every day they 
have to deal with patients who have been 
at tiie receiving end of these fragments. 

Tiie industry, on the other hand, main- 
tains that fragmentation windscreens 
(some “fragments” are in Inch or two In 
size) are no more dangerous and less safe 
than tiie inuiti-Iayer variety. 

When a multi-layer windscreen does 
break It leaves behind lethal long splinters 
of glass, the industry claims. What, it is 
asked, would happen if a passenger or a 
driver put his head through a windscreen in 
thiscondition? 

Yet oddly enough, multi-layer and is 
used in fast, expensive models and Is 
available as an optional extra for most 
others. 

Whichever way you look at it the com- 
pletely safe car is as much, wisiiflil think- 
ing as die car that needs no servicing or 
tiie car that emits no noxious exiiaust 
fumes whatsoever. It will certainly remain 
one for the forthcoming decade. 

What, then, is to be done? 

It Just will not do that too many strings 
are pulled by too many interested parties 
in the safety sector. There may be any 
number of safety organisations that do 
their level best but there is no clear line. 

The Traffic Safety Council, which still 
wavers between industry and public opi- 
nion, between government and motoring 
organisations of one kind and another, 
could function as the main coordinator. 

management enterprise. It has no really 
first-rate specialists, as opposed to. volun- 
tary workers who lend a hand out of n 
feeling of responsibility and common 
sense 

It is characteristic of the singular lack 
of eptltude shown In road safety that the 
president of the Traffic Safety Council 
happens to be the president of the Motor 
Manufacturers Association too. 

The Council may be government-sup- 
ported but the impression - is conveyed 
that itis merely there to ease the govern- 
ment’s uneasy conscience. • 

Minister of Transport* Georg Leber re- 
cently stated at a traffic conference in 
Hmtover that future governments will be 
judged more for their ' contributions to 
road safety than for their foreign policy 
successes; 1 >: 

How trupl All the sadder, tiifen, that 
tills sound reasoning does not yet seem to 
have' come home to. roost other than at 
the Ministry of Transport, 

,The Traffic Safety Council needs not 

Juns*.*. rtlilMWiiilta' 




I*: . ■ - * ' 
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only financial but also moral support 
from the government. For some reason 
we still seem unable to get togotlicr tech- 
nicians, engineers and road safety spe- 
cialists for genuinely independent consid- 
eration of the problems Involved. 

Yet there can be little doubt that the 
motor industry knows only too well 
about safety aspects, far better than in- 
stitutes and university departments dep- 
endent on work commissioned by the 
Industry and better still than government 
road safety bodies. 

As long as profit, that is, profitability, 
goes before safety — or at least deter- 
mines it - safety will remain an also-ran. 

Desirable though safer cars, safer roads, 
safer traffic lights and road signs and a 
more comprehensible and safer liigliw&y 
code may be there remains the human 
element. Is enough being done to ensure 
that individuals are trained to be better 
and less ambitious drivers? 

Ninety to 95 per cent of all traffic 
accidents can be attributed to human 
error. Someone lias misjudged or not 
taken into account speed, traffic, weather 
and many other factors. Man is not, when 
all is said and done, a walking computer. 

As a rule Individuals do not become 
more interested in cars and road safety 
until they themselves or a member of the 
family are involved in an accident, not to 
mention the 16,000-odd road deaths n 
year. 

Those not involved drive on. That is 
how people are; Even so, road safety 
must remain a political concern, 

F. Cart Pohlc 

• (DIE WELT, a July 1970) 


Taxis change 
from black 
to white 

T axi dr Ivors are no longer con tent to 
sweat It out In black. The roofs of 
their taxis, which must by law be black, 
roach temperatures of seventy centigrade 
(158 dogrees Fuhronhell) and tempera- 
tures of up to sixty (140 Fahrenheit) 
have been recordod Inside. 

Why, taxi drivers everywhere wonder, 
cannot taxis be In less heat-absorbing 
colours? Yet ail' requests to the author!- 
ties so far have been countered with 
reference to the 1939 regulation that 
specifies black. 

After having sweated their way tlirough 
32 summers taxi drivers now want to 
change from black to white. Their la- 
ments have now fallen on open ears In the 
Bonn Ministry of Transport. 

Experts are now considering which 
colour is to be selected for the taxi look 
of the future. At the moment white 
seems likely to head the list. . 

(MOnchn* Merkur, 14 July 1970) 

l^- - 1 - " . -i ’ • ■ 




glass !? felt to be adequate for the job; 1 ■[ 
While ' single-layer glass shatteii 
fragments oh impact (it is, needless l t6 
sky, cheaper) : , a multl-Ikyer windscreen 
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Volkswagen breaks 

ground with the Kit 

S tarting this autumn the Volta* 
K 70 will run off the assembk? 
at the new Volkswagen works ln$£ 
ter. The new modol, developed reB 
manufacture by NSU prior to there- 
with Audi nnd the subject of inttis 
its unveiling because of tile ted* 
concepts behind It, betrays NSU fa 
despite the VW emblem on its bonnet 
The K 70 differs front any VoUtaj 
to date in almost every respect. It 
only has a water-cooled engine and & 
wheel drive but also an extremely 
chassis by Volkswngcn standards. 

The K 70*s body slightly resenitat 
of the NSU Ro 80 and is little Afa 
from tiie prototype version. Itis fa 
terlsed by large, slanting front ndt 
windows, a low waistline and teta 
short overhang at front and rear. 

A distinctive pleat alone the sided! 
body gives tiie K 70 a long and tip 
look. The front section of the can 
so attractive, though. It looks i it 
clumsy. 

The K. 70 is available witli iwotok: 
of 1.6-litre, water-cooled engintb: 
75-horsc-powcr model has a compns 
ratio of 8:1 and runs on standuifii 
petrol; tho nincty-horsc-powermodelk 
a compression ratio of 9.5:1 andsora 
on super. 

In both models maximum pwai 
reached at 5,200 revolutions per mta 
In the 75-horsc-powcr version mu!® 
torque is 12.5 mkg nt 3,500 rprti, fei 
ninety- horse-power vorsion 13.7 ntyl 
4,000 rpm. With overhead camshifti 
fivefold crankshaft the engine Is fid 
via a horizontal twin-carburettor unit 


| RAILWAYS 


Bundesbahn plans faster 
and safer inter-city links 


" The chassis Is one of the most 
sivo designs on tho market. 


Deutsche Bundesbahn, the German 
Federal Railways, have prepared plans 
to boost speed. A swift inter-city 
network with eeveral services a day Is 
to be introduced next year. This 
presupposes speeds of around 125 
miles an hour and sections that slow 
down traffic are to be eliminated as far 
U possible. The confusion of tracks at 
through stations Is said to present no 
problems. Yet will a faster rail net* 
work remain the safest mode of 
transport? 

i 

F ollowing the tragic succession of rail- 
way accidents in Lower Saxony & 
.month ago the safety image of the rail- 
•Wdys among members of the ganeral pub- 
flic lias suffered something of a setback. 

The Bundesbahn points out that not 
: eveh these serious crashes, none of which 
have been completely examined as yet, 
disprove the safety of rail travel. 

' The robust design of express carriages 
prevents even more serious Injury despite 
!rhU carriages derailing at well over sixty 
miles an hour. Witli "Safety first, speed 
tecond” as its motto, the Bundesbahn 
plans to press ahead with Its inter-city 
network. 

Fader locomotives are by no means the 
only answer to tiie problem. After years 
' of trials, though, production of a long run 
. of super-swift 103 class electric Toco- 
motWes, of which there have so far been 
only four In existence, is now under' 
way for delivery In time to serve the 
inter-city network. 

Starting next year inter-city expresses 
With top speeds of up to 125 miles an 
hour will operate on four routes between 


designs on tho market. AlH* 
wheels nrc independently suspended,! 
front by cross-struts, at the rear bya 1 
struts. Both axles have .tramvent* 
bilisers. 

The front, drive axle lias disc brake* 
the inside. Tho rear broke dnirt* 
filled with brake control lo ensvitw 
the rear doos not' swerve when 

cliors nrc slammed on full. . nour wui operate on lour routes octweer 

Tho VW K 70, available not only ‘Hamburg, Munich and Basic with three 

choice of engine but also in a hourly wjrvices during the daytlmo. 


dc luxe version Is a four-door, ftve*J 
saloon will) a self-support Ins “*! 
body. 

The passenger comparlmenl h 
as a rigid cell and concertina zonmj 
and aft are intended to absorb tlx*P" 
of a collision. u 

The boot accommodates 84 cuMg 


In . addition to. a thorough inspection 
and modernisation of the track the ex- 
presses will be using, the most Important 
measures to be undertaken prior to in- 
.troductlon of .the. services will be an 
improved signal system and new safety 
devices. 


of luggage on top of the spare ww- ; J™ d ° v re ,'?"l M Bundesbahn expresses 
the twelve-gallon (fourteen US joules L hour and nmm ’^W«mer Hein of 


tank is safely housed in front of to* 11 
axle. 

Interior fittings include on uj> 
safety steering column, an easy- 
dashboard gear lever and tlilrteen 
board indicators, including the 
ometer. . ■ 

According to works brochures tw’jj 
Illation and heating system a 1 ! 0 ** jl 
unlimited adjustment of the InmJjJi ' 
fresh en d hot 'air, the temperfltw* ( . 
thermostatically controlled. The^li 
a threerstage fan and air ouHet. . 

- TheJ^Ty, Vplkaivflgbn claim, 'hn * 
speed of 93 arid 99 miles an now 
spectWcly and acceleration fnwj /L- 
sixty takes sixteen or 13.9 seconds- a 
age fuel consumption Is 27 
gallon In either case/ the differences 
one offuel grade. . . 

The 'only Information about Hi® 
of the new model to be released is . 
will be above that of the Volkiw. 
411, At present the most 
slon of the 411 costs 8,810 Marfa 3j|L 
country. Initial production wiH/ 0 5 

unit? a day. ■ J 

,v . (H«nnovw«che AH*em alno, f 

prototype of the new VW K70 to J* 

fftH autmrn < plwt ° 


. an hour and more/ Werner Hein of 
I the Bundesbahn’s Hanover region, com- 
• ments. In recent years the^ railways have 
4 flJJadrupled the number of expresses trav- 
fdrng at these speeds. 


Efforts so far have only been the be- 
ginning, though. At present only a few 
trains a day reach 125 miles an hour, and 
then only between Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg. 

125 mph on regular runs Is no longer a 
vain hope, however, and will certainly not 
be when, probably in autumn next year, 
the new guideline system between Ham- 
burg and Hanover is in operation. 

Conventional signal systems and even 
the inductive system usual on most major 
lines (when a train passes a halt signal its 
brakes automatically operate) are no 
longer enough- 

The greater the speed the longer the 
braking distance, particularly on rail. At 
100 miles an hour even the most alert 
driver and the best-equipped locomotive 
cannot bring a train to a holt in less than 
& kilometre - five furlongs. 

On the four main routes to and from 
Hanover - to Hamburg and Bremen in 
the north, the Ruhr In the west and 
Gottingen In the south - the Bundesbahn 
is incorporating a further safeguard: what 
is called overheating-radar. 

These devices check passing trains, even 
expresses, electronically for overheated 
axles. Two units are in operation at Uel- 
zen and Eschede on the Hanover-Ham- 
buxg route end two more at Verden and 
Rohrsen on the Hanover-Bremen route. 
Each device checks trains running I 11 one 
direction. 

At Brackwedc and Bad Ocynhauscn, 
where four tracks link Hanover end the 
West, overheating-radar units check two 
tracks in each direction, the tracks being 
for goods and passenger trains re- 
spectively. 

Before tiie end of the decade, the 
Bundesbahn is convinced, train control 
on main routes will be mainly a matter 
for computers. The man who phones 
tlirough to the n?xt checkpoint as each 
train passes wlil Vmain but technology 
will do the donkey, work, thinking In 
advance. 

r ■ " • . 

. A central computer, can collate in- 
formation for an entire line — the 75 
miles between Hanover and Bremen, for 
example. In cases of delay it can work 
put In a fiction of a second where an 
express w^ll overtake a local train and 
transmit the necessary information to the 
slower train so that it can transfer to a 
siding, saving time for both trains; 
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High-powered radar 


The radar eyes of the new SHE LL 1 Telef unken medium-range 
all-round control device commissioned by the Federal Flight Control 
Institute Have ■ range of 200 miles. Work on the first of six of these 
devices recently began In Bremen. These largest radar devices ever to 

The other five are to be situated in the Palatinate Forest, 
Nuremberg, Stuttgart, Dlisseldorf and Hamburg. 


(Photo 1 AKQ/Toleftinken) 

. 1 


In a few years every train driver will be 
accessible by telephone from headquart- 
ers and vice-versa. This all presents no 
technical problems and elsewhere, on the 
world-famous Tokaldo line in Japan, for 
instance, It has to all intents and purposes 
already been put into effect. 

As far as the Bundesbahn is concerned 
it Is. merely a matter of money - and 
thousands of millions of Marks are need- 
ed. 

Other European and overseas railway 
systems, the French, British and Japanese 
In particular, prove, however; that the 
money Is well invested and more th'an 
pays its way. 

SNCF of France operates' one of, the 
fastest railway systems in Europe ana it) 
part have lopg since put into effect sqme 
of the reforms envisaged by the Bundes- 

bahh,.-^ . ... , .* ! 

; Ten years ago British Rail was. not 
considered to be : the most up-to>date in 
Europe, [yet In the’ shortest conceivable 
space of time it has not only withdrawn a 
fleet of steam locomotives comparable lit 
size to this country’s but also Introduced 
a network ofi inter-city links, The inter: 
city connections between, say: 'London 
and Manchester, have not only regained 
old customers but also won hew ones and 
even seriously compete .with domestic &lr 
services. .• r j . . 

The Bundesbahn would llke tp putp$!i 
private ' cars aitd air services in' -thU feme 
way. Rail travel ill to become faster, more 
comfortable. and aboyc.ajf fefer. And even 
In 1970 the Alfeld and Celle crashes will 
hot stop the, railways from Headihg the 
Iistfbr fe ■:»:.! Vy v’ I 

(Hsnnbveriche AUgfimelne. 7 July 1970) 


Plastic pod for 
satellite solar 
cells 

W ith technology at Its present stage 
of .development solar cells would 
appear to be the best solution to (he 
problem of providing electric' power for 
satellites. 

They are mounted on so-called module 
carriers which then cover the outer 
surface of the spacecraft ar\d have already 
been used fay . .tills country In. the Azur 
project. 

At their Kassel . Insulation material- 
works AEG-Telef unken have developed a 
new multi-layer plastic containing- . a 
System of conductor currents for.cou- 
hdptin'g h rthe®-y{(fj|otis , photograph! c ele- 
merits, v . 

• These currents must be accessible from 
the surface at specific, polnts lh order to 
enable connections to be made. > . . 

The use of this material as a ‘module 
carrier ensures optimum coverage of the 
satellite’s outer surface w|tli photographic 
cells. ' -■ V ’ i • v • • ; . ; 

J The 'hew carrier material is expected to 
fulfil' the -same material requirements as 
the entire space device in' respect of re- 
sistance to extrekne heat and cold, radia- 
tion and electric tension in particular. - 
Special manufacturing processes guaran- 
teeing extreme cleanliness arid freedom 
from dust and en^u'ring extiem.e accuracy 
in respect of. 1 dimensions aha thickness 
yef e d^elop^ fbr'lhe new product. ; -. 

: '(HlfiiB'ovemUa F/ewh, do June 1 970) 
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Postcards as an 
art form shown 
in Hamburg 

SfliiKtatSiiMtiMfea 1 


UufcXtoflp* FiflMailhMB 


T he exhibition Kunst and Postkarte 
(An and the Postcard) being held at 
the Altona Museum celebrates die 100th 
anniversary of the postcard, which waB 
first accepted as a legal form of mail by 
the postal authorities of north Germany 
on 1 July 1870. 

The non-picture postcard was so pop- 
ular that on the first day it was allowed 
45,468 passed through the postal services. 

In the same year the first picture post- 
cards with views appeared and these arc, 
of course, the mainstay of the exhibition. 

Apart from the roughly 1,000 printed 
picture postcards the exhibition shows 
250 painted by artists. 

The bulk of these picture postcards 
comes from the Museum’s own collection 
wliich was started five years ago, but 
some postcards iiave been loaned by pri- 
vate collectors. 

The great impetus to collecting post- 
cards came in 1962 with the exhibition 
Bemaltc Postkarten mid Bilefe Deut • 
scher Kiimtler (Decorative postcards and 
letters painted by German artists). 

At the exhibition there are postcards 
showing artistic reproductions of famous 
paintings, and some original designs. In 
this way the exhibition gives not only a 
Jhe ; pa»t : -10Q by 
means of the postcard but also shows the 
history of art in the past century in 
miniature format. 

At first it was thought unseemly for 
completely open communications such as 
this to be sent through the post but by 



fir- £«• 


Otto Kopp's invitation card for 

1897 there were already a dozen litho- 
graphy firms operating solely to produce 
picture postcards. The holiday postcard 
had made its march of progress. 

Turnover was increased by the fact that 
postcards were not always sent but were 
sometimes just collected. 

Reproductions of famous paintings 
aroused great interest in art and helped to 
advertise picture galleries. In fact for 
some postcard collectors they became the 
stuff of their own private art collections. 
Tlus passion for collecting postcards 
lasted until around the end of the Second 
World War. Afterwards interest subsided 
when photography became a hobby any- 
one could pursue. 

Postcard printers hnve never been limit- 
ed in Uieir choice of subjects. Apart from 
reproductions of famous paintings they 
have indulged in everything from trivia to 
downright kitsch. 

Precisely- for this reason picture post- 
cards are valuable material In the study of 
social history. They reflect far less the 
development of the pictorial arts In the 
past century than the altitude towards 
tho arts and the understanding of them of 
large sectors of society. 


Horses and umbrellas at Hanover’s 
lost property office 


I t may not be called Meteor or Halla 
(two famous German horses) but It Is 
chestnut with a blaze on Its forehead, It 
dilates its nostrils In a businesslike 
fashion, shuffles its hooves Impatiently 
and waits for sugar. It is unmistakably a 
horse. 

This horse has no name. In the lost 
properly office It is Item number 762. An 
honest, upright citizen of Lower Saxony 
found It wandering Jockey-less and own- 
er-lew in the suburbs of Hanover and 
handed it over to the lost property auth- 
orities. 

Since then the noble racing animal has 
been kept in an animals’ home near Hano- 
ver /waiting for jockey and owner to turn 
up and claim it. How long It will have 
to wait Is anyone's guess. 

One known fact is that people who 
work- in lost property offices are not 
easily ruffled. Day in day out they have 
to reckon with the impossible. 

Although It is not every day that lost, 
stolen or strayed horses and other 
quadrupeds are brought in, lost property 
offices do have to cope with a great 
variety of unusual finds. 

There are enough honest citizens who 
do not believe In flnders-keepers In 
Hanover to ensure that the lost property 
office of the municipal authorities, the 
tramways, the postal authorities and the 
Bundesbahn can never complain that 
business is bad. 


Honest citizens bring to the lost proper- 
ty office a regular supply of lost keys, 
second-hand dentures, velocipedes, bath- 
chairs, handbags and attache cases. 

Lost umbrellas are legion and hardly 
need to be mentioned here. 

But It is not always objects of no great 
value that are left lying around and for- 
gotten. On occasions valuable pieces of 
jewellery are handed in. Many people 
would have to work a lifetime to be able 
Co afford them, yet they end up in the 
lost property office wl(h a number and a 
prtee tag showing 1,000 Marks or rrtoro. 

une woman employee at the lost pro- 
perty office said: “This would not be so 
surprising if it were not for the fact that 
very few people call here and claim these 
valuable objects as their own. those who 
nave lost them obviously do not reckon 
with the honesty of the general public 
and consider they are lost forever or they 
are simply no longer Interested In the 
article lost.” 

Is this perhaps an accompanying factor 
of the economic miracle? People who 
work in lost property offices are con- 
ttjMUy considering this question. 

^ when turnover is 
greatest. After the events of the weekend 
there Is always plenty of flotsam and 
Jetsam of our welfare society In the of- 
fices of public transport and other lost 


r an artists' party drawn about 1907 

(Photo: Kata log) 

Postcards that are not just for sending 
tlirough the post but also for collecting in 
the albums of the middle classes reflect 
the eduction and taste of their owners. 

There are many different facets to tills 
exhibition and it is difficult to lump them 
together. The exhibition catologue lists 
around 500 artists, some famous such as 
Hans Thoma, Oskar Kokoschka, Lovis 
Corinth and Emil Nolde, others unknown 
or long since forgotten. 

Even more interesting is the section 
with postcards written and painted by 
artists. The first painted postcard dates 
from 1880. The period before expres- 
sionism includes work by the open air 
painters. 

Apart from these mention must be 
made of the humorous sketches and cari- 
catures made on postcards. There is a 
particularly largo section on the Brilcke 
artists and those of the Dinner Reiter 
school. 

There are many pictorial references to 
periodicals such as Der Sturm, Die Ak- 
tlon. Die Novembergruppe and Das Bath 
haus. And the trends during the Third 
Reich are also to bo seen. 

(LUbcckor Nnchrichton, S July 1970) 




The biggest problem for lost property 
offices is when they have to deal with 
unwieldy objects such as bicycles and 
other forms of transport. 

So that storerooms do not get too 
cluttered up there is a sale every month 
by auction of bicycles, and these can be 
obtained dirt cheap. 

Tlie proceeds from tills auction are put 
into a reserve fund and If the owner of a 
missing bicycle turns up within a year and 
claims hfs macliine he Is given the cash 
raised at the auction. 

However, part of this money goes as a 
reward to the finder and the owner can 
contest tills if he wishes. But cases where 
the owner turns up after a month are 
quite rare, as experience has shown. 

Not only bicycles are lost but also 
many other more or less valuable and 
easily lost articles, and these mount up to 
on average 300 articles per month. 

Twice a year they come under the 
hammer. In order to save time and ex- 
pense the less valuable objects are packed 

2 h h \° Xe I 0n which an est «mated 
value is placed as a guide for the auc- 

pack?ges“ d th6Se 8re “ ld as sur P rIse 

These auctions attract several regular 
thMA 1 ™!? f nd according to the initiated 
these people are quite content to buy a 

FhLV P ° ke i 11 home and Jve 

themselves a pleasant or unpleasant ror- 
prise. 

Obviously second-hand dentures have 
for some time not been finding any satis- 
fied second owners. 3 

Today artificial sets of teeth are burnt 
under strict control. 

(Hannovenche Presw, 2 July 1970) 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

The Boss and his role 

A lthough ninety per cent of w 0 j^ 
in Mils country claim to be » • 
happy with their bosses, 46 pert 
believe that their firm would contim* 
nm smoothly and efficiently as ev« 
“the old man'’ disappeared off the fac- 
tho earth for two years! 1 

Many employees have a good I 
say for their superiors, accordin* t, 
survey conducted by the Federal ! 
lie Committee for Industry and Tradr 
Fifty-six per cent said the boau ! 
progressive, 52 per cent called him® 
prising and forty per cent said Ik* 
sociable. (DER tacesspiegel, 3 juna j 

Zeppelin flight 

G raf Zeppelin made the first sucat'J ! 

flight with Ids airship seventy p 
ago on 2 July 1900. The dirigible, tow 
then as “the balloon”, was IJSmtn 1 
long, weighed 4,000 kilogrammes aid w ; 
driven by n sixty horsepower Chtratr 1 
motor. 

Twelve thousand cubic metres of p 
contained in 2,000 cylinders held de 
airsiiip aloft. 

Several thousand eager spectators pi 
crcd to see the flight at Frledricluhtf ■ 
but because of unfavourable wind co 
ditions they had to wait till evening tos 
sonic action. 

Finally it was all systems go! 0»t 
porter wrote: “It was 7.45pm. whenil' 
shout went up ‘Let her go'. The colon 
rose slowly into the air - five 01 u 
metres. There was anollior shout of (ft 
niand: ‘Higher!’ • 

»Tlic massive balloon dial had to 
held on chains until dial moment sudi 6 
ly was floating free and the voices 011 
thousand and more spectators show 
’Hurrah’. For a moment llic point of* 
massive balloon dipped towards the wi 
cr, but it raised itself again and the dr# 
turned round on its own axis, showing!] 
such manoeuvres how easy it was loswj 
“At die landing slago in Immense ( 
tho airsiiip came to rest after 18 mhjW| 
flight. The amount of ground coww fl | 
free flight was six kilometres." . ' 

(SOddeutscIifl Zdlung.2 Jdf 1,7,1 

An expanding county 

I n 1969 die Federal Republic"*^ 
by nineteen square kilometres! rjgF 
published by the Federal Statistics OBJ 
show that the total surface area of ® 
country increased to 248,571 square^ 
metres in 1969 from 248,552. . 

The reasons for this expansion 
ly land given up by the sea and p** t 
land reclaimed from the sea. 

According to statisticians the PT. 
ulatlon of the Federal Republic 
around 60,460,000 In early I9» 1 
61 ,-195,000 by the end of the ycaf- J 

(DIE WELT, 4 July lW 

In darkest Hesse! 

H esse now has its own little bit j 
East Africa! A game reservation 
been opened at Wallersthdten, nearw* . 
Gerau, In the Hesse marshlands. d\‘ 
The reservation has been stocked ,> 
thirty lions, and a number of eleph^.- 
zebras, tigers and other wild animal* 
This Hesse safari-land can be crosse 
bus or car along a five kilometres (a 

three miles) long road. The entrance I . 

twelve Marks. , . 7jdni iJ 

‘wssassHf** 


| SPORT 


Racing drivers 
-men who play 
with death 

I a the first six months of this year 22 
people died in motor racing. The scin- 
tillating spectrum of a speed sport has 
been sullied by 22 dark patches. Fourteen 
died in June alone, one of motor racing’s 
blackest months. 

Once again a conscientious boycott rai- 
ses many issues concerning the sense and 
nonsense of an activity located in the no 
man's land between reason and unreason, 
between life and death. 

What is surprising is that not the fa- 
shionable spectators, eyebrows raised, nor 
bards familiar with the business but the 
drivers themselves coined the phrase 
“self-immolation" In this context. 

In view of the increasing speed and 
inadequate safety on the track, drivers’ 
lust for adventure comes into conflict 
with the fear of danger. 

Jackie Stewart and his Formula I col- 
leagues are the men on the spot. Johnny 
Servoz-Gavin of France and Robin Win- 
dows of England recently announced 
their intention of retiring and living to a 
ripe old age. 

Yet the 1 970 racing season got off to a 
good start. In Johannesburg the new- 
comer, the Granatelli clan's March, mov- 
ed in with Jackie Stewart at the wheel to 
challenge the Formula I establishment. 
Victory and defeat and die usual at- 
mosphere of tough men, fast cars, racing 
beer and bikinis were echoed, in docu- 
ments showing the jubilant Jack Brabham 
wearing the winner's garland and Jackie 
Stewart to one side. 

Stewart may have come in third but 
fddom in the history of motor racing has 
complete newcomer got off to such a 
flying start. 

The men who regardless of victory or 
defeat evaluate the findings of the meeting 
for tho good of mankind, machine and the 
wmpany they represent made optimistic 
comments, as they always do when a race 
ends well. 

Tyre A Is safe, engine block B robustcr 
than C or D, weight distribution must be 
*0 and not so If road-holding is to be ideal 
-and so on. The South African Grand 
rnx was, then, not only a sporting event 
but also a test for progress. 

So was Daytona, where despite smok- 
ing wrecks and injured drivers speed and 
endurance were tested — to the benefit of 
I* 10 general public and, of course, the 

E, essful fin™ who then deliver the 
goods. 

.The season got off to a good start. The 
Cwlo rally, the most exhausting 
ong-distance rally in the world, a test bea 

Segoat an< * ^ CC ’ sortet * out * ce P ^ rom 
■ Only good material put to optimum use 
J* Progressive designers was still In the 
by the time the best drivers 
for the winning points in the 
Jr™ tests in the Maritime Alps north of 
Jr* 00 - Despite a few injuries the Monte 
teeing 1 w & UTnent ^ avoul motor 

in? 10 death of the season was an 
un *nown. Before David Ndahura of 










Olympic topping 


Now that details of tho material to be used have been disclosed (coloured acrylic 
glass) ail that remains is to erect the marquee-like structure that Is to roof over 
twenty acres of the Olympic site in Munich. The tent roof will cover the 
stadium, the swimming pool and sports hail and most of the paths between 
them. The poles are to be erected starting on 17 August and the structure, which 
the manufacturers have guaranteed for ten years, is to be completed next 
summer. (Photo: Fritz Nauwirth) 

la lost control of his Ford Cortina exploded in front of the main stand, did 
t a bend along the Kitare river, 81 spectators. 

1 , and tore into the whirls and The atmosphere of speed and fame and 
1 of the water he was entrant num- the great wide world is artificial. Drivers 
' in the East African Safari. themselves consider racing to be little 

was merely someone far away from more than a playground for madmen, to 
irking signs and speed limits who use Jackie Stewards phrase, 
d to experience the spirit of ad- “At times like these,” Stewart himself 
re of motor racing. He died in the admitted after the death of Piers Courage 

»s. Yet in David Ndahura’s case at Zandvoort, “I feel that racing is the 

is every reason to ask which came most stupid and egoistic thing a man can 

he cart or die horse. do." 

closer Investigation David Ndahura This thought will have occurred to him 
nmously all but provided motor again in June when Bruce McLaren, a 

with an alibi. He drowned while try- friend of his, died in trials at Brand's 


summer. 

Uganda lost control of his Ford Cortina 
GT at a bend along the Kitare river, 
Kenya, and tore into the whirls and 
eddies of the water he was entrant num- 
ber 27 in the East African Safari. 

He was merely someone far away from 
no parking signs and speed limits who 
wanted to experience die spirit of ad- 
venture of motor racing. He died in the 
process. Yet in David Ndahura’s case 
there is every reason to ask which came 
first, the cart or the horse. 

On closer investigation David Ndahura 
posthumously all but provided motor 
racing with an alibi. He drowned while try- 
ing to push his car out of the water. It 
was nearly a swimming accident. 

A succession of accidents then began 
on 2 May on the Nilrburgring “During 
training, UPI reported, "Robin Fitton of 
England crashed. His right leg was severed 
by the crasli barrier. At the hospital in 
Bonn the doctors also noticed a fracture 
of the base of die skull which eventually 
led to his death. In the 350-cc class race 
Bernhard Vincon of Pforzheim also crash- 
ed and had to have his right leg amputat- 
ed.” 

That trials can be fatal was borne out 
by the Tourist Tropiiy on the Isle of Man 
about which motorcycle combination 
world champions Deubel and HtJrner 
write in their book “Victory and De- 
feat”: “Here you have to use power 
slide.” This year five TT entrants died in 
the process. 

At Le Mans Belgian grand prix driver 
Jackie Ickx plunged off the track and 
killed an official. 

Jacques Ickx, Belgian publisher and 
sports journalist whose son was lucky 
indeed to escape death in his two races so 
far this season, considers racing to be a 
way of life. “Racing drivers are free 
men,” he says, “and free men have the 
right to risk their Uves.” 

The official at Le Mans paid for this 
conviction with his life. So, in 1955, 
when French driver Pierre Levegh’s car 


Hatch. But it wasonly a thought. 

A few days later he and the remaining 
members of the Grand Prix Drivers 
Association bnttied for world champion- 
ship points and high prizes at Zandvoort. 
“A good man,” Stewart says, “can earn 
over a million a year.” 

Motor racing for profit has always been 
an adventure and although technology 
and medicine have done their best to 
outwit “accidental death” in the laby- 
rinth of bends death has always been 
faster than the increasingly faster and 
more lightweight racers. 

The flames that engulfed the advertise- 
ment-lined track only recently to cremate 
Piers Courage have yet to be beaten. 

The new synthetic protective suits keep 
flames at a distance for seconds only. 
After a minute or so the hapless victim is 
beyond help. His skin melts and he dies a 
painful death. 

They have all met their deaths In an age 
when the car as a status symbol has come 
to symbolise courage and dash. A kilo- 
metre on the track costs about a Mark 
and more and more beginners are trying 
their hand at a stretch of Nilrburgring or 
Hockenlieim. 

Despite boycott declarations and mis- 
givings there are more amateur and 
professional racing drivers all over the 
world this season than ever before. 

Klaus Gehrmcmn 

(DIE WELT, 11 July J970) 


SPORTS ROUNDUP 


Soldier sportsmen 

L ast year 18,953 members of the arm- 
ed forces earned sports proficiency 
badges - roughly seven por cent of the 
total number awarded so far. A further 
3,665 fulfilled the qualifications a second 
or third time. 

14,522 members of the armed forces 
gained the elementary, 8 1 1 the advanced 
and 270 the instructor’s certificate of 
either the Life Saving Society or the 
Lifeguards’ Association. A further 4 1,253 
took elementary swimming certificates. 

The army has increased the number of 
instructors again, too. Last year 840 sold- 
iers became instructors, 1,995 assistant 
instructors and 7,410 platoon leaders. 

(Frankfurter AUgemelne Zeltung 
fllr Deutschland, 8 July 1970) 

Mexico copied 

N orth Rldne-Westphalia’s new Ruhr 
Stadium should be modelled on 
Mexico City’s Aztec Stadium, ex-Mlnister 
of Posts and Telecommunications 
Richard StBcklen commented on return- 
ing from the World Cup. 

“The Aztec Stadium is virtually ideal,” 
he noted, “but, as a football ground only, 
it could only be built in a conurbation 
like the Ruhr. 

"I would also like to propose tiiat it be 
financed in the same way as the Mexico 
City stadium was. It could be built by 
businessmen, tiius relieving the exchequer 
of die financial burden.” 

(DIE WELT, 8 July 1970) 

Soccer for Wfesf Africa 

A succession « of - international • cm- 
counters awaits the Olympic hope- 
fuls representing the Federal Republic 
Football Association. The amateurs will 
play five Internationals between August 
and November. 

Tho opponents will be Uganda on 1 1 
August in Bamberg, Hungary on 8 Sep- 
tember In Nuremberg, England on 14 
October in Leicester, Yugoslavia on 17 
November In Belgrade and Czechoslo- 
vakia on 20 November in Prague. 

In Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia die 
amateurs will accompany the professional 
eleven, which Is due to play the host 
country on the following day. 

On 26 December the young amateurs 
are to start out on a journey to West 
Africa that will last until 17 January, 

(Frankfurter Allgemalne Zeltung 
lur Deutschland, n July 1970 } 

Postal record 

O lympic records In 1972 are expected 
not only of the athletes. The post 
office will definitely also set up one. The 
Olympic village post office will be one of 
the largest In the country for the duration 
of the Games. The GPO expects 100,000 
letters, cards and telegrams to be sent and 
50,000 to be received daily. Cables from 
15,000 telephones on the Olympic site 
will also converge on the post office. 

(Frankfurter AUgemelne Zeltung 
fOr Deutschland, J 1 July 1970) 
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